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ised of The Chair will have the 40th rul 


i ruie WV I i, LOLOW Ss? 

Miter Amotion is stated by the Speaker, or read by th 
Cherh.o it shall be deemed to be inthe possession of t 
House: but may be withdrawn at any time before adecis 
io nnendment 


Mr. GARNETT. Does the Chaiy overrul 
my point of order? 
The CHAIRMAN. 


derstand that thate 


The Chair docs not un- 
an be raised asa pomt of orde: 
any more thana pointof order ean be raised upon 
a decision of the Chairnassigning 
floor 

Mr. GARNETT. The Chair, then, decides 
that L have no right to make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair cannet mak 
any decision on itasa pointof order. “Phe qui 

ntleman from lowa 

to lay aside this resolution; and the tellers wall 
pl ase take their places Ss. 

The committee divided; and the tellers reported 

( 


—ryes 97, noes 26. 


a gentleman tin 


lion is on the motion of the x 


So the resolution was laid aside. 
ASSAY OFFICE IN ST. LOUIS. 

The next bill in order on the Calendar was a 
bill (EL. R. No. 133) to establish an assay office 
In the city of St. Louis, in the State of Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS moved to lay it aside, 

Mr. KUNKEL called for the reading of the hill. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. It is very certain 
that the committee Is in no condition now to pro- 
ceed with these bills. 1 desire to say, if it is in 
order to make remarks—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate 1s not in order. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Is a motion that 
the committee rise debate 7 

The CHAIRMAN. Itis not. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Very well; that is 
the motion I desire to submit. 

The CHAIRMAN, That takes precedence of 
the motion to lay on the table. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois, demanded tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. Craic, of 
Missouri, and Hloarp, were appointed. 

‘The committee divided; and the tellers reported 
—ayes 46, noes 9b. 

So the committee refused to rise. 


Thi quesuon recurred on the motion to lay the 


bill aside. 
Ir. MAYNARD. I hope, by general con- 
sent, the gentleman from Iowa wall be pernrtte a 


to pass on to the bill he has incharge. It was 


made the special order for to-day. 

Mr. JONES. | object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon 
laying aside the bill. ‘The gentleman from Mary 
land ealls for the reading of it. The Chair de 
cides that, upon a Question as to the priority of 
business, itis not in order to have a bill read. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. = Lappeal from that 
decision; itis a violent stroke at the first principles 
of legislation, [Laughter. ] 

“The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will have the 
OGth rule read, 

It was read, as follows: 

* All questions relating to the priority of business to be 
acted on shall be decided without debate.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair decides that 
untiLa billis up to be acted on, the gentleman is 
not entitled to have it read. ‘That a bill is not 
read may be a reason for controlling his vote. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I desire to suggest 
that when a bill is called up on the Calendar, it is 
called for the purpose of being taken up and acted 
upon; and bemeg calied up for that purpose and 
no other, we have an undoubted right to know 
What we are catled to act upon. 

Mr. CURTIS. J object to debate. ; 

The CILAIRMAN.~ The Chair would remind 
gentionen that debate is notin order upon a qucs- 
tron of priority of business, 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I know that very 
well; but Lam dealing with the Chair upon his 
ruling: and f desire to know if, in calling over 
the Calendar, we are not calling for cases to be 


t 


acu d Olt 


The CHAIRMAN Phe Chair will ask 


pe [ 


‘In Committe ttle Whote on the state of the Union 
the bills shall be taken up and disposed ot in their order on 
the Calendar; but when objection is made to the consid 
eration of a bill, a majority of the committee shall decide, 
without dehote, Whether it shall be taken up and disposed 


ol Or laid ast 
Mr. PHELPS. The rule reads 


but lL do not understand the ruling of the Chair. 


as j SuUpPpose d: 


»,and an objeetion is 


herit wall 


suppose a bill is ¢ ed uy 


made: ity ts With the committee whet 


proceed to consider the bill when itas read by its 
title. 
The CHAIRMAN The proposition was to 
lay iside a particu bill upon the Calendar. 
Mr. PHELPS j must obieet to that mode of 


disposing of the matt 


for a motion to proceed to the consideration of a 


bill, A bill com up of course, unless some 





IS Hho hecessily 


nember rises pyects, Upon oppection, the 





Chair puts the tion: © Shall the committee 
proceed to the consideration of the bill??? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair wili state that 
that is only a different mode of reaching the same 
end. A gentleman moves to lay the bill aside; 
another gentleman asks that it may be read. The 
Chair decides that, upon the quesuon of laying 
aside a bill, it cannot be read. 

Mr. PHELPS. I[ do not differ with the Chair 
upon that point, but only as to the mode of pro- 
pounding the question, ‘The construction whieh l 
give to the rule has uniformly prevailed im the 
Hlouse. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will then put 
the question to the committee in this form: * Will 
the committee now consider this bill??? The 
Chair desires now to remind the committee that 
no debate is in order upon this question. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. I appealed from 
the decision of the Chair; but the reasons of the 
Chair are so lueid and powerful that 1 withdraw 
the appeal. [Lauchter.] 


The question was put; and decided in the neg- 
alive. 


So the bill was } ed over. 
LAND WARRANTS. 

Phe next bill on the Calendar was an act (S. 
No. 197) in relation to the assignees of bounty 
land warrants. 

Mr. BURNETT. le 
| ! 
boat, 

Mr. CURTIS. 1 move to lay it aside. 

Mr. BURNIJI e ‘Th hitlheman ¢ wnot make 
any motion. |] object to the consideration of the 
bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question ‘Willthe 


‘committee how consider this bill?’ Thre a ntle- 


| forthe reading of that 


man froin I { ik ] to hav the bill read. 


The Chair deetd upon a quesuon as to the 


priority of busin be acted on,a bill can- 
not be read. ‘The 1 miply provide for the 
taking up of bi ty be acted on: and, until a 
billas taken up to acted on, it cannot be read. 


1 


Mr. SMITH, of Virginia [hope that all these 
bills, until we com to the one mn charge of the 
eontieman from lowa, will, by unanimous con- 
sent, be laid aside: and when we get to that we 
van take it up, and the 

Mr. CRAWFORD) 


committer 


bh adjourn. 


| object. ] move that the 


do Bow rise, 
The motion was it agreed to. 
The question was then put, Willthe committee 
cons : 


>this In] ut t » al j | 
der this bill ne and it was decide din the 


Seo the bill was passed over. 


PUBLIC PRINTING, ETC 


The nextinil upon the Calendar was a bill H. 
R. No. 302) to provide for the public 
binding, engraving 


mrt) or 
printing, 


, and lithographing. 





d to the consideration of 


' 
' t 


Mr. CURTIS 


So the bill was passed over. 


EXPENSES OF THE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 


The next bill on the Calendar was a bill (H. 
“ ma 


x45) LO reduce the expenses of the Post 


nt 
i 


aArthient. 
Mr. CURTIS objected to its consideration. 
The question was put; and it was decided in 
he negative, on a division—ayes 14, noes 97. 

So the bill was passed over. 


Mr. BURNETT. I think we might as well 


let the centlemen eome to their bill, without this 
tedio Process ¢ f putting the question upon every 
bill on the Calendar before it. I do not see that 


Dtlemen opposed to that bill will gain anything 
by foreime us to stay here and dispose of these 

I move to ky aside all 
| fore thatof the gentleman from Lowa. 
Mi. JONES. Lobject. [know no reason why 


should have precedence. 


His, One aller another, 


ra | , 
et bet 


Wit Hill 
APPEALS TO THE SUPREME COURT. 

The next bil upen the Calendar was a bill 

11. R. No. 56) to provide for an appeal to the 

Supreme Court of the United States im certain 

criminal eases, 

Mr. CURTIS. 
of that bill. 

Mr. JONES. Has the gentleman from Iowa 
the meht to keep the floor continually ? 

The CHAIRMAN. Any gi nuleman has the 
right to objeet to a bill. 

Mr. JONES. Le has been upon the floor ever 
since we have been im committee. 

Mr. SCOTT. JT will state to the gentleman 
from Georgia, that Pwiil assist the gentleman from 
flowa whenever he gets tired of objecting. 

Mr. CURTIS. | make these objections from 
no captions desire to detain the House; but] know 
that unless Edo so, this bill will be bost forever. 
‘The question was put: * Will the committee 

his bill -** and it was decided in the 


I object to the consideration 


cor der this bill now? 


x4 d over, 

Will it be in order to move 
ide all these bills? 

HLAIRMAN. Not all together. 


i 
Ir. BARR. It may be done by unanimous 


consent. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is so. 

Mr. CURTIS. Fb ask unanimous consent of 
the committee to lay aside all the bills unul we 
come to the Pacifie rathroad bill. 

Mr. JONES. f€ must objeet. Tam not dis- 
posed to be eaptious, but I see no reason why the 
subject of batlding a railroad to Californin—a 
thine never conte mplated by the Constitution of 
the United States—should take prec dence of the 
lecitimate business of the country For that 
ison b objeet. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would remind 
entlomen that debate is not In order. 

Mr. JONES. ff gentlemen want to filibuster, 
and sit here all night, I can stay as long as they 


Mr. SICK LES. Is it in order to move to lay 
ide five or ten bills at atime? 
The CHAIRMAN. You can move to lay 


aside only one bill ata time. 


JUDICIAL DISTRICTS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
The bill next in order was a bill CH. R. No. 33) 


to divide the State of Pennsylvania into three 
judicial distriets, and to establish a district court 
to be holden in the citv of Erte. 


Mr. STOUT objec 


ted to the consideration of 


The question was taken: and the committee 
refused to cousider the bill. 
HALF PAY TO WIBOWS AND ORPILANS 
A jotmtresolution (LL. R. No. 28) giving con- 
struction to tae second section of the act of beb- 


ruary 3, 1553, ‘to continue half pay to certain 















Widow wid Orphuis, tood nextin order on the 


\ir. CURTIS objected to the consideration of 
the yout re ition 


T m was taken; and the committee 

refused to consider the joint resolution. 
DUTIES ON IMPORTS. 

T! ext billon the Calendar was House bill 
(No. 481) to fix and regulate the duties on im- 
ports, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SCOTT objected to the consideration of 
the ball. 

The question was taken; and the committe 
refused to consider the bill. 

BUSINESS PASSED OVER 

Th follown y matters con rupin their order, 
were severally objected to by Mr. Curtis, and 
th question being tukea in each case, the com- 


rmittoee 


refused to consider the same: 
\ series of resolutions requesung the President 


of the United States to ope: nerotiations with the 
leading Powers of Europe for the suppression of 
the slave trade, and declaring it a crime against 
Internat nal | 

\ | H.R. No. 2) to rezulate the sea-servies 
pay of pursers in thre Navy 

An Ss. No. 142) to secure the right of pre- 
em 1 to certain setters on land tetaporarily 
occupied as an Indiaw reserve in Oregon; and : 


A bill (EH. R. No. 554) to extend thre right of 
appeal from 
mupreme Court of the 


decisions of circuit courts to the 


United States. 
PAY OF MEMBERS OF CONGRESS. 
The next bill in order upon the 
a bill (HL. R. 
and mileage of Senators, 
Delegates in Congress. 
Mr. LEACH, of North Carolina, moved that 
the bill be taken up for consideration. Lle urged 
the House to pass it at once, believing, when hi 
introduced the bill to reduce the compensation of 
members, that it was not ouly right and just, but 


that the condition of the finances 


Calendar, was 
No. 71) to reduce the compensation 


Representauves, and 


required its pa 


' " . 
save, as well as other reforms, and reductions of 


expenditure, inevery department of the Govern- 
ment, 


Cavaral 


) 
‘ VOT. 


MemsBers on both sides of the 
objected to the consideration of the 
much lauehter. 

The ques 
refused to consider the 


Hall 
bill, amidst 
and the 


tion was taken; comniittee 


ball. 
BILLS PASSED OVER. 
The committee, by separate votes, re fused to 
a bill (HL. R. No. 560) to confirm cer- 
tal payments, and to establish the pay of pur- 
sers’ clerks; and an act (S. No. 200) directing 
the conveyance of a lot of ground for the use of 
the pubiic schools in Washington city; the con- 
sideration of the same being objected to by Mr. 
Curtis. 
INDIAN DEPREDATIONS IN NEW MEXICO. 

The next business in order on the Calendar, 
was a bill (CH. R. No. 376) providing for the ex- 
amination of claims for Indian depredations in 
the Territory of New Mexico. 

Mr. CURTIS. I object to the consideration 
of that bill. 

Mr. OTERO. Task that that bill be referred 
to the territorial Calendar for to-morrow. 

The CHAIRMAN. No motion is necessary 
for that purpose. The question is, will she com- 
mittee consider the bill now ? 

The question was taken; and the committee 
refused to consider the bill. 


consides 


RAILROAD GRANT TO NEBRASKA. 

A bill (H.R. No. 701) granting alternate sec- 
tions of the public lands to aid in the construe- 
tion of certain railroads in the Territory of Ne- 
braska, was next in order. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I hope this bill will be taken 
up; and then the chairman of the select committee 
Pacific railroad ean offer his bill as an 
amendment to it. That will save any further 


oa the 


trou! ] . 

Several MeubBers objected to the consideration 
of the bill. 
Mr. BRANCH. This is not to be taken asa 
ruling of the committee that the gentleman from 
lowa is to be permitted to offer Mas bill as an 
amendment to this bill. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I propose to offer an amend- 
nt v t 


ment 


The CHAIRMAN = The question is, ‘Will 
the committee consider this bill”? 

The qu on s taken; and the committee 
determined to consider the bill 

Mr. SHERMAN I now propose an amend- 


ment, Which Is not ik any other ball before this 
Hlouse. LE move to strike out all afier the enact- 
ing clause, and 
desk. 

Mr. CURTIS. 
ment to the centlheman 


Mr. GARNETT 


I offer my bill as an amend- 
° amendm nt. 
I call forthe reading of the 
The CHAIRMAN. ‘The centleman from Vir- 


eimia will bear in mind that any gentleman has 


} 


Mr. GARNETT. I make the point of order, 
that no amendinents can be proposed to a bill 
until that bill is before the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Vir- 
gimais right. The Clerk will report the bill. 

_ he ¢ ric read the bill. 

Mr. Stil 
Mr. CUR 

j 


Tis. And f offer my amendment to 
that amendment. 
Mr. BRANCH. Let 


How this 


us understand precisely 


matter stand As TLunderstand it, the 


bill has been read through the first time. I[t 1s 
now to read through by clauses, for amend- 
ments. If the gentleman from Jowa moves to | 


, and insert his in lieu of 
original bill must sull be read 
y clauses, and each section may be 
amended before the question is taken on striking 
out the whole. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair decides that 
it was conipetent for the gentleman from Ohio to 
propose his amendment, and for the gentleman 
trom Lowa to propose his amendment to that; but 
the first proceeding of the committee will be to 
read the original bill by clauses foramendments, 
as stated by the gentleman from North Carolina. 

The Clerk proces ded to read the first section of 
the bill for amendment. 

Mr. REAGAN, (interrupting the reading.) I 
do not understand how this ts. 

The CHAIRMAN, The billis being read by 
clauses for amendiment. 

Mr. REAGAN. The information I want tsas 
to at What time, and in what manner, we can get 
to amend the bill proposed as an amendment by 
the gentleman from lowa. 

The CHAIRMAN. The original bill ts open 


to amendment, as it is read by sections. ‘The 


t the whole bill 
it, [ tale it. the 
through by 


Chair will hold that the next question will be | 


upon the amendment of the gentleman from Iowa 
to the amendment of the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. REAGAN. Will the amendment of the 
gentleman from Iowa be read by clauses for 
amendment ? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk is now read- 
ing the original Iill by clauses for amendment, 
and, unless the gentleman desires to propose an 
amendment, it is not in order to interrupt that 
yroceeding. 

Mr. REAGAN. I want to know if this isa 
parliamentary trick to defeat amendments to the 
bill that is really the subject of the action of the 
committee ? 


The CHAIRMAN. 


The amendment of the 


i gentleman from Lowa is in the nature of a sub- 


stitute for the amendment of the gentleman from 
Ohio. 

Mr. REAGAN. Will it be in order to move 
amend that amendment before it is acted on? 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will decide 
that question when it arises. 

The Clerk then completed the reading of the 
first section of thie bill. 

Mr. REAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
inquire if it is too late now to make a question of 
order upon the offering of the amendment of the 
gentleman from lowa? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is not in order now. 
The only thing under consideration at this ime 
is the original bill. [It must be read through by 
clauses, aud isopen toamendment. When it has 
been read through, we shall take up the amend- 
ments of the gentleman from Iowa and the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 


Mr. REAGAN 


t 





to insert What [send to the Clerk’s | 


aud propose amendments to the 


DRMAN. Lnow offer my amendment. | 
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of the gentleman from Lowa is proposed, I sup- 
vase T can make my question of order. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will d 


these questions When they arise The Clerk v 


now read the 





second section of 
genticnian desires to Oller an amendmen 


first section. 


Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. TI des: » mot 
inquiry of the Chair for information. Suj 
the committee should now rise: w not th 


under consideration be the first business in or 
when we go into the Committee of the Whel 
the state of the Union again? 

The CHAIRMAN. If no special order ove: 
rides it, the Chair thinks it will be: but the pre 
ent occupant of the chair may not then be in the 
chair. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. This isa very im- 
portant bill—one reported from the Committce on 
Public Lands by myseif; and I feel very much 
disinclined to have it murdered in this way by a 
trick of lezislation for the benefit of another rail 
road. I move that the committee de now rise, in 
order that we may look into this matter. 

Mr. SHERMAN. [ wish to make an ingu 
of the Chair. If the committee now rises, 
not this bill, with the pending amendments, come 
up as a matter of course, whenever the House 
again resolves itself into the Committee of thr 
Whole on the state of the Union? 

The CHAIRMAN. The present oceupant ot 
the chair may not be called upon to decide that 
question; butin his judgment, under the amended 
rales, this will be the first business in order in 
the Committee of the Whole unless overridden 
by special orders. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Itis equivalent then to a 
special order in committee, and I can see no ob- 
jection to rising now. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. 
tion. 

Mr. REAGAN. [ask the gentleman to with- 
hold itfor a moment. I want to understand the 
situation of that matter so that no rights may be 
waived, I desire to raise a question of order, and 
do not want to lose the right to raise that question 
of order, which I may do if the committee now 
rises, 

Mr. PHELPS. The amendments have noc 
yet been read, and 1 suppose questions of order 
cannot be decided by the Chair until the amend- 
ments have been read; consequently, the gentle- 





[ insist on my mo- 


| man’s question of order can be as well raised at 


the next session of the committee as now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order of the 
gentleman from Texas will be in order when the 
committee goes into session again, 

Mr. REAGAN. I want to get a question of 
order raised now. The Clerk has been reading 
a substitute offered to the original bill, as I wi- 


| derstand. 


Mr. PHELPS. Cannot the question of order 
be raised at the next meeting of the committee ? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sees no reason 
why it cannot. 

Mr. BRANCH. I wish it understood, that 
when the substitutes of the gentleman from Iowa 
and the gentleman from Ohio shall be read, if 
they shall prove to be propositions for building 
other railroads than railroads in Nebraska, [shall 
object to their reception on the ground that they 
are incongruous. 

The CHAIRMAN. The substitutes are not 
now before the committee for Its action; nothing 
but the original bill. 

Mr. BRANCH. I only want to make that res- 
ervation of my rights. 

Mr. REAGAN. My object is toknow whether 
I cannow make my point of order. The question 
isthis: this bill has now been read by sections. | 
wantto understand whether the mode that has been 


| adopted by the gentleman from lowaand the gen- 


Then, when the amendment | 


tleman trom Ohioin making an amendment in the 


second degree will preclude us from the righe of 


having the bill which is intended to be acted upon 
read by Sé@ctions for amendment ? 

The CHAIRMAN. The bill was being read 
by sections for amendment. Fhe next business 
for the committee is to have the rest of it 
The two amendments ieferred to by thy 
from Texas are not now before the comniittee, 
and therefore are not subject to points of order. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. I now insist on my 
motion that the committee rise. 


it ad 


ventleman 





eee me eaece 


tai 
Ml; 
W 
en 


th 


dia 


Bel 





¥" 





1860. 





Mr. CURTIS. [understand that this business 
is to be first considered when the Committee of the 
W hole on the state of the Union Is nextin session. 
I shall therefore vote in favor of the committce 


Motion Was agres d to, 
; and the Speaker having 
GRow epori ied that the 


Phe 
ib committee rose: 


esumed the chair, Mr. 


Comimiit tee e Whole on the el of the Union 
had had an r consideration the Union generally, 
and espe Iv House bill No. £35, eranting alter- 
nate sections of the public lands to aid in the con- 

tion of certain railroads in the ‘Territory of 
Nebraska, a had come to noconclusion thereen, 

GEORGE FISUER S CLAIM. 
Mr. EDWARDS, by unanimous consent, of- 


fered the following resoluuon; which was read, 
considered, and agreed to: 

Thatthe Seerctary of the Treasury be requested 
10 furnish to this House copies of the dee isions Mm: ude and 
certified to the Treasury Departinent by the Secretary of 
War, under the dates of October 2, 1857, and Fos mber 23, 
io, respectively, relating to the claim of George Fisher, 
hate of Florida, deceased. 


HOUSE PRINTING, 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter 
from Thomas H. Ford, Printer to the House, set- 
tng forth that, in view of the joint resolution of 
Congress passed at last session, since his election 
as Printer, reducing the rates for public printing 
forty per cent., he found himself compelled to pay 
ail that was now allowed him for the actual exe- 
cution of the work, not being able to reserve for 
himself sufficient to pay his own personal ex- 
; that sinee said reduction, he had himself, 
and through his legal and recognized attorney, 
used his bestendeavors to perform his duty faith- 
fully; and respectfully recommending that, asa 
Government printing establishment had recently 
been purchased by Congress, provision be m: ide 
for the immediate execution of the ELouse print- 
ing in that office, to which proposition he would 
most cheerfully give his assent, and yield up his 
office. 

The letter was referred to the Committee on 
Printne. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I take this occasion 
to remark that John C. Rives will perform the 
duty of House Printer under the existing law. 

STATE OF THE UNION. 

Mr. DUNN, by unanimous consent, presented 
the procee dings of a public meeting held at Mad- 
ison, Indiana, on the 14th instant, to take into 
consideration the state of the country at the pres- 
ent time; as follows: 


* Ata meeting of the citizens of Madison, Indiana, of 
all parties, held at the court-louse on Friday night, De- 
ecinber 14, 1860, to take into consideration the state of the 
country at the present time, the meeting was called to 
order by Dr. Howard Watts, who nominated Hon. John 
Mulvey, Mayor of the city, tor president. Captain Charles 
LL. Shrewsbury and Captain John Kirk were, on motion of 
James C. Thom, appointed vice presidents. On motion of 
R. \W. Hubbard, Ben B. ‘Taylor was appointed secretary. 

“On motion of Captain John Marsh, a cominittee of 
seven Was appointed to draft resolutions expressive of the 
sense of the meeting. 

“The Chair appointed the following gentlemen: Cap 
tain Jolin Marsh, Captain Nathan Powell, Mr. John A. 
Markley, Dr. Howard Watts, Mr. Williain Johnson, Mr. 
William Staps, Judge Charies E. Walker. 

** Duriag the absence of the committee, the meeting was 
entertained by a speech from James Y. Allison, Esq. 

*The committee on resolutions, Miter deliberating on 
their business, reported the tollowiug : 

* We, the citizens of Madison and JeiTerson counties, Tu 
diana, Without distinction of party, in view of the immi 
sicnt perils of Our Government, threatening the immediate 
disvolution of the Federal Union, do declare and resolve : 

1. That *the Union is the guardian of our best rights, 
c of our highest civil and political duties, the sure 
means of national greatness, essential to our satety and 
prosperity,’ and we hereby declare our unalterable attach- 
ment to it, and sincere desire that it may be preserved tor- 
ever inviolate. 

«9. That for the sake of the Union. all conflict of interest 
and opinion between the people of different sections of the 
Contedcracy should be compromised by mutual conces- 


Slons, 


Resolved, 


pelises 


’ 
ne soure 


That we are essentially one people, united to each 


other by ties of interest, prosperity, and blood ; and hav 
ing an interest, in common with all others, in the wel 
fare aud perpetuity of our common Government, we depre 
cate any act, Come trom what source it may, that tends to 
ereate ill feeling between the different sections of our 
country, to th - dissolation of the Union, asd bringing upon 
us The unspeaks ible horrors of internecine war. 


That: We.as citizens of the great West, the Keystone 
of this Conte deracy, having a firm and abiding faith that 





any and all conflicts as to interest and differences of opin 
ion can be amicably settled under the Constitution in the 
Union, Will not, upon any terms, nor under any contin- 


geney, cousent to its dissolution; that the great West is 


| citizens of all free 


} authorized by the 


THE CONG 


' foree 








for the maintenance of the Laws, the Constitution, and the 
Thion id Will always be tound ‘keeping step to the 
musie of the Union.’ 


election of a President in conformity with 


provisions on that subjeet, be le 


o. That the 

















the constitutional who he 
mave is not, of itself, tuet caus tor a dissolution of the 
Vnion, the Constitution itselt providing adequate remedy 
borany grievanee resulting to any State from an unfaithtul 
discharge by the Pi deutot his Federal duties: and we 
appeal to our southern brethren vot lo eet bastily in bring 
ing about dissolution. and perhaps miveliving them and us 

t! Iss OF « | t nd in econmuen ruin. butte 

it rrome i aon by the incoming Administration ta 
Violation of ‘ titutie ia ot tae tothe states 
Woder itand forwhieh a remedy may nor be bad under the 
Constitution 

°6. Thatwe believe and he the President elect willad 
Iiinister the Government ¢ i COnse@rvative banuer, sing 
his best ability to do equal justice to all parts, and exce 
the Federal ta uit exception, taitiully in letter 
spirit. 


“7. That 
and laws of the 
aud cheeriully 


we obedionec to the Constitution 
and all good citizens will prompuly 
such obedience, and will aid to en 


ail citiz 


NS ¢ 
Union, 


rendei 


them. 

That the slave Staies, by the Constitution, are en 
titled to an effective fugitive slave law, and also to have it 
faithfully executed 5 and if the present law is not eflicient, 


Lin such 
insure its eth 


or is NOL promptivy entoreed, it should be amendec 
manner and with such penalties as shall 
ciency and faithful execution. 

‘9. That any and all laws enacted by any of the States 
designed and tending to impede the prompt and faithful ex 
ccution of the fugitive slave law, are unconstitutional and 
void, and should be repealed tne diately. 

“10. That there is no such law on the 
the State of Indiana, and we respectfully, 
call upon the citizens of any State 
law: vw repeal the same. 

“Il. Lhat we heartily cond 
from what source it may, designed and tending to excite 
a servile insurrection in the slave States; and we belteve 
all the citizens of Pndiana concur with us inibis sentiment. 

‘12. That the Federal Government should not interfere 
eithertyo put down or build up, abolish or perpetuate slavery. 

“13. That the citizens of each State are under the Fed 
eral Constitution, ‘ entitled to all the privileges and tuimu 
nities of citizens inthe several States’—that is,to allrights 
‘which in their nature are fundamental, belonging to the 
governments’— such as the protection 
of lite and liberty, to acquire and enjoy property, 
through and sojourn in the different States at pleasure ;? 
always, however, rendering obedience to the loeal laws of 
such State. 

“flon. Jeremiah Sullivan. having been 
dressed the meeting in a sound, eloquent, 
patriotic speech. 

* Spceches were subsequently made by Judge 8. C. Ste 
vens and others. 

* "Phe report of the committee was then concurred tn, 
the resolutions being read separately and adopted one at 
a time, 

* Mr. M. C. Garbe 
M. G. Bright, Esq., 
which was adopted : 

** Resolved, 
deep interest in the perpetuity and integrity of the Union, 
and an undoubted right to preserve it; and that the right 
of secession, asserted by southern States, is not only un 


statute books of 
but earnestly, 
having enacted such 


mn any act or word, come 


seJeeted, ad 


r, of the Madison C 
seconded, the 


ourier, offered, and 
following resolution ; 


| letter and spirit. 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


| 


| and, 


* On motion of Mr. Isaac Smith, it was ordered that the 
proceedings of the meeting be 
and that copies of the same be forwarded to our Represent 
atives and Senators in Congress. 
* "The meeting then adjourned. 
“JOHN. MULVEY, President. 
as ee Fe SHREWSBU RY, 
“JOHN KIRK, Vice Presidents. 
“ Ben B. Tayzor, Secretary.” 
The proceedings were referred, 


Mr. DUNN, to the special committee of thirty- 
three. 
SMITH, 


And then, on motion of Mr. § of Vir- 


ginia, (attwelve minutes past four o’clock, p. m.,) || 


the House adjourned. 
IN SENATE. 
Wepnespay, December 


19, 1860. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Dr. Gurtey. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 


Hon. Robert Toomns, of Georgia, appeared in | 


his seat. 
WEST POINT COMMISSION. 


Mr. FOOT. ‘The Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Davis] some days since presented to the 
Senate the report of the board of commissioners 
of which he was the president, instituted by act of 
the last session of Congress, to revise the organ- 
ization and programme of eunda sand system of 
discipline of the United States Military Academy 
at West Point; and on motion, the usual number 
of that report was ordered to be printe d by the 
Senate. From the general interest which is felt 
in the subject-matter of that report, undoubtedly 
a somewhat extensive eall will be made for it; 
in order to us to meet that call to 
some extent, | rise to move the printing of an ad- 


yearly 
Chavie 


Constitution, but is repugnant to its | 


published in the city papers, | 


on motion of |} 


RESSIONAL GLOBE. 
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ditional number, say five thousand. That motion, 


under the rule, of course goes to the Committee 
on Printing. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be so re- 
ferred. 


TERRITOI 
Mr.GREEN. Yi 


TAL LAWS. 


sterday I moved the refer- 


transmitted to the Senate fr 


ence of the laws m 
the ‘Territory of Washington, to the Committee 
on Territories. There are two pies L have 
been trying to hunt up the laws of the several 
Territories. The committee need but one copy. 
| propose, therefore, that one other copy shal Il be 
sent to the Seer tary of the Senat €, to D t yund 
and preserved for general reference; and | move 
the ado} ition of the fo lowing re aueca: 

Resolved l, That one copy of the laws and journals of the 


Legis Jature s ot the several ‘Territories, sent to the Senate, 
vail be bonnd and preserved in the otfice of the Seeretary 
or the Senate, and the other referred to the Committee on 
‘Territories. 

[ask for the consideration of the reso- 
iution, if there be no objection. 

There being no objection, the 
considered, and agreed to. 


FORTS IN CILARLESTON ILARBOR. 


Mr. CLARK. I move that the Senate now 
take up the resolution of inquiry which I offered 


present 


resolution was 


| a day or two ago, in regard to Forts Moultrie 
and Sumter. 
Mr. GREEN. The Senator from Oregon [Mr. 


to pass 


logical, and |} 


That the people of the United States have a || 


Lane] notified the Senate that when that was taken 
up he wanted to prepose an amendment, unless 
his resolutions were previously disposed of. He 
is not in seat; and I should lke, therefore, 
that we should wait until he comes in. 

The VICK PRESIDENT put the question on 
the motion, and a division was called for. 

Mr. POWELL. The Senator from Oregon gave 
notice yesterday that if the resolution of the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire was pressed, he would 
offer his resolution which was laid on the table 
yesterday as a substitute for it. f think. in that 
state of the it would better to 
wait unul the from Oregon shall be in his 
seat. 

Mr.COLLAMER. 
utes ago, 


‘Mr. POWELL. 


his 


case, pernaps 
Senator 


Lsaw him here a few min- 


[have not seen him. IT pre- 
sume he will be here ina very few moments. 

Mr. CLARK. 1 did not understand that there 
was any such notice given; but if there was, I 
will not press the motion at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion is with- 
drawn. 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION, 


Mr. SLIDELL. Mr. President, while waiting 
for the Senator from Oregon to appear in his seat, 
I wish to call the attention of the Senate to a mat- 
ter which is personal to myself, and which may, 
perhaps, become a question of privilege before 
the Senate. [received last night from New Orleans 
the following, dated December 1s: 

“The telegraphic dispatches to the associated press this 
morning include the tollowing: * In his speech to day’ 

I presume that must have been the 1ith— 


“** Senator Slidell, of Louisiana, charged President Bu- 


| chanan with imbecility, imputing to him the cause of the 


present troubles and the authorship of the present crisis.’ 
Any correction needed 2”? 


Mr. President, 


Now, I need scarcely say, for 


the information of any member of the Senate, or, 


probably, of any resident in 
there is not a shadow of foundation for this dis- 
patch. I have never opened my lips on this floor 
on the subject of the President’s message, the 
resojution of the Senator from Kentucky, nor upon 
any que stion connected, in the most remote degree, 
with the difficulties that now agitate the country. 
But | owe it further to myself and to the Presi- 
dent to say that neither in nor out of the Senate, 
to uny Senator, or to anybody else, in writing, 
speech, or by intimation, have I ever conve yedor 
encouraged such an idea, This is not the appro- 
priate time for me to pass that eulogium upon the 
character of the President that my feehuges would 
prompt. I rise simply for one special 
Now, Mr. President, [shouid like 
by whom, and when this base fabrication wa 
cocied; how, and w hy it was sent over the wires ? 
Wasit by the agent ot ihe assoc ited | press, who, 1 
is 


Washington, that 


Mirpose, 
how, 


8 cane- 


to know 


understand, enjoys the privilege of a seat in thi 
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rallery J lio; not. Dutt agent, or the avents 
or the repor ers of that press, Whoever they may 
be wa yund to make yne explanation on this 
subject; and [shall feel it my duty to-morrow, 
il } i tory eX) ‘lion bet t riven, to 
nie ( mot the reporter of t 
} I \ | pil ume thes can b 
1 aill fap than eHALONS Vy iy th 
ye in ‘ nd hy ‘ t ‘ 
Pinay b )) rijitted to \y another werd: what 
i thie object of thi di pateh About that | 
entertain no doubt. A eanva is now proceed 
i my State for the election of delegates to a 
convention to take into con ideration the pre ent 
ite of the country. It is not necessary for mi 
ty y now what thi action of that convention will 
be I know it in advance It will not be very 
lone lye fore we i 1] have most de cided and au 


thentic information on that subject. 
Now, su, } do not make this « harge lh rhtly. I 


tate tin connection with another fact, and fam 
Sorry thatamy coll imue is hot how in his eat to 
corroborat mi tatement, During the ession 
of the L wure, called specially for ee. 
po of passing a law lo ¢ nalbl the pe cople « 


Louisiana, in their sovereign ¢ ipacity, to de cide 

upon the course that they will take in the eritiea 

emergencies of the time, this associated press 
spread throughout the whole extent of this Union, 
and, with particular care disseminated throughout 
all the southern States, the assertion that my col- 
league wasabout to make a strong Union speech. 
I presume his opinions are very well known here 

What was the purpose of this dispatch? It 
may be said, in the case of my colleague, that 
these gentlemen, extre mely anxious to obtain 
information of the opinions of distinguished men 
in Washington, and, in fact, of any Senator or 
Repre sentative in Congress, sometimes are de- 
ceived. Believing that they are acting upon tol- 

erably correct information, they think it desirable 
to cater to the curiosity of the public - But I must 
be permitted to say that, in my opinion, and the 
opinion of eve ry body uho has observed the gen- 
eral tone and character of the dispatches sent over 
this country by the associated press, they are 
evidently biased by a strong feeling of opposition 
to the great national Democratic sae of this 
country; and I do not think it would be unfair to 
say that they are but too ready, too prone, to re- 
ceive and credit, or perhaps to fabricate, what 


they may consider would tend to the detriment of 


that party, and to the advantage of the other. 

In my case, however, there is no excuse of this 
kind. This is a base, deliberate fabrication, 
withoutone single particle of foundation in truth. 
J have nothing more to say; but if I do not re- 
ceive a very satisfactory ¢ xpk ination on this sub- 
ject to-morrow, if, as | understand, the re oe r 
of that press has a seat in this gallery, I shall 
offer a resolution for his immediate expulsion. 

Mr.GWIN. Mr. President, I should not have 
ventured to address the Senate at all on a subject 
of this description, if the Senator from Louisiana 


{Mr. Suipevx] had not brought it to the notice of 
the Senate; but I have been told by a number of 


gentlemen who have seen the publications in va- 
rious papers that my name has been associ ited 
with that of the Senator from Louisiana |Mr. 
Super] as having visited the President for the 
purpose of inducing him to resign his office; and 
that on his failing to accede to our wishes, very 
angry words passed between the President, the 
Senator from Louisiana, and myself. I can only 
say, as the Senator has said, in regard to this t ik 

‘rraphic dispate h, that there is not a shadow of 
trath in the whole statement. It is false from 
beginning toend. Netan unkind word has passed 
between the Presidentand myself during this ses- 
sion, and it is not like ly to be the case. Nosuch 
advice would ever have been given to him by me, 
nor, lam sure, by the Senator from Louisi: os 
I should not have noticed such a barefaced slan- 
der if the Senator from Louisiana, in acquitting 
himself, had not made it proper for me to do like- 
wise, that no misconstruction should be placed 
upon my silence. 


PETITION AND MEMORIALS. 
Mr. DURKEE 


presented four memorials of the 


Tusearora, Oneida, Seneca and Onondaga tribes 
of the New York Indians, praying c ompensation 
for lands in Kansas under the treaty of January 


15, ISBs: whieh were referred to the Committee 


on I: id thi A ff il 
Mi HAM LIN “presented the petition of Amos 


ny! i a others, WV uid pensioners, residing in 
Androscoggin county, Maine, praving that the 
d i of th ( rt of Claim “ory nine pay 
org aD | may i ear! ! i 1e 
othe \\ iw referred to the Committee on 
Penis 
Mii II ALE pore hited th hetieri il of the 
Poople’s Paci Railroad Company, inaid of then 
petition of the 16th of April, 1860; which was 
ordered to xe on the table. 
PAPERS WITHDRAWN. 
On motion of Mr. BROWN, it was 
Ordered, That leave be granted to withdraw from the 


files of the Senate the memorial of Miss Sallie Eola Ke 
neau, praying an appropriation Of a& portion Of unappropri 
ated public land in the State of Mississippi for the purpose 
ot cudowing the State Female College of Mississippi. 


BILL INTRODUCED. 
Mr. HEMPHILL asked, and by unanimous 


consent obtained, leave to introduee a bill (S. No. 
522) making an appropriation for the erection of 
a light-house, or providing a light-ship, at the 
entrance of Galveston harbor, in the State of 
Texas; which was read twice by its title, and 


referred to the Committee on Commerce. 
REPORTS FROM A COMMITTEE. 

Mr. DAVIS, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs and Militia, to whom was referred the bill 
(Li. R. No. 527) for the relief of Julius Martin, 
reported it without amendment; and submitted an 
adverse report, Which was ordered to be printed. 

Ile also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the memorial of Thomas H. Burley, 
praying that the right to use a machine for dove- 
tailing wood, invented and patented by him, may 
be purchased by the United States, asked to be 
discharged from its further consideration; which 
was agreed to 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was 
referred a letter from J. M. Hoge, in relation to his 
system of commen ation by cipher, in writing, 
or by telegraph, asked to be discharged from its 
further consideration; which was agreed to. 

Mr. DAVIS. The same committee, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. No. 93) for the comple- 
tion of a military road from Fort Benton to 
Walla Walla, have had the same under consid- 
eration, and find that the appropriation has been 
made which is asked for in the bill, and there- 
fore ask to be discharged from its further con- 
sideration. 

The committee was discharged. 

Mr. DAVIS. The same committee, to whom 
was referred a resolution instructing the commit- 
tee to inquire into the expediency of securing the 
exclusive use and benefit of a system of commu- 
nication by cipher, in writing or by telegraph, 
between officers of the Government, and to report 
ypon any schemes or plans submitted for that 
purpose, find that Congress acted upon the matter 
by the appointmentof astaff officer charged with 
the subject, and therefore ask to be discharged 
from the further consideration of the resolution. 

The committee was discharged. 

PRINTING OF A DOCUMENT. 

A message a the House of Representatives 
by Mr. Hayes, Chief Clerk, announced that the 
House had ordered, this day, at twelve o’clock 
and fifteen minutes, the printing of a letter from 
the Acting Secretary of State, transmitting copies 


of contracts entered into by the Commissioner of 


Public Buildings during the current fiscal year 
also, statements giving the names of the bidders, 
and the prices at which they proposed to do the 
work contemplated by said contracts. 


PENSION APPROPRIATION BILL. 
Mr. HUNTER. Lam @irected by the Com- 


mittee on Finance to report back a bill making 
appropriations for the payment of invalid and 
other pensions of the United States for the year 
ending the 30th of June, 1862, without amend- 
ment. I will state that this is strictly according 
to estimate,and bask, by general consent, that it 
be disposed of now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Foor in 
the chair.) If there be no objection, the bill will 
be considered at this time. ‘The Chair hears no 
objection. 


[ONAL GLOBE. 
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The Senate, as in Committee of the Whol 
proceeded to consider the bill (H.R. No. 861) 


making appropriations for the payment of invalid 


and other pensions of the United States for the 
year ending the 30th of June, ]=62 

The See etary proceeded to read the bill. 

Mr. LIUNTER. [tisacecording to estinmte. [t 
he ! i be read, Il presi ime 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reading 
may be rn sed with by unanimous consent 
{** Avreed.’’} : 

The bill was reports d to the Senate without 
amendment, and ordered to a third reading. 

Mr. KING. The bill ought to be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reading 
of the bill as ealled for. 

The Secretary read the bill. 
the third time, and passe d. 

MILITARY ACADEMY BILL. 

Mr. HUNTER. Lam alsodirected by the Com- 
mittee on Finance to report back am act making 
appropriations for the support of the Military 
Academy for the year ending the 20th « of June, 
In62, with one amendment. bask that it be now 
considered by general consent. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as 
in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. No. 862) making appropria- 
tions for the supportof the Military Academy for 
the year ending the 30th of June, 1862 

The Committee on Finance reported the follow- 
ing amendment to the bill, to be added as a new 
clause: 


It was then read 


To defray the expenses of the commission appointed 
under the eighth section of * An act making appropriations 
for the support of the Army forthe year ending the 30th ot 
June, 1861," in addition to the amount appropriated by the 
said act, $1,360. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendment wasconcurred in and ordered 
to be engrossed; and the bill was ordered to be 
read a third time. It was read the third time, and 
passed. 

CLAIMS AGAINST MEXICO. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no fur- 
ther petitions or reports, the Chair will call up, as 
the unfitished business of the morning hour, the 
lnli (S. No. 112) to further carry out the provis- 
ions of the fifteenth section of the treaty between 
the United States and Mexico, concluded on the 
2d day of February, 1848. The pending question 
is on the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Missouri, [Mr. Pork,] in line seventeen of the 
first section, after the word ** merits,’’ to insert 
the words ** nor upon illegal grounds.”’ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next question 
is on the amendment proposed by the Senator 


from Maine, [Mr. [famutn,] in line fourteen of 


the first section, to strike out the word * either,’’ 
and in lines sixteen, seventeen, and eighteen, to 
strike out the words ‘* or were not adjudicated on 
their merits, nor upon illegal grounds, by the 
same, and to decide there on, ace ording g to the pro- 
visions of the said treaty. 

Mr. POLK. I think we had better not adopt 
that amendment; but let the bill stand as it is, 
and raise the question upon the merits of the bill. 
Lam one of thos®who think that when the Uni- 
ted States assumed to pay Mexican debts up to a 
certain amount, and when the object of that pro- 
vision was merely that all those claims that had 
merit should have an opportunity of being adju- 
dicated upon, such a clause as this ought not to 
be stricken out. Under the provisions of this bill, 
if a commission is to sit at all, that commission 
mentinge have an opportunity to examine into all 

‘vases that have merits. Now, I think myself 
that there is just as much justice in allowing a 
erase that may have been presented, and that may 
have been thrown out fora mere technicality with- 
out touching its merits, to be adjudicated upon 
and to be decided in favor of by the board, as 
there is in allowing a case that has not been pre- 
sented at all tobe now presented and adjudicated. 
L think more, because in the last case the party 
having merits has used diligence; he has presented 
his claim, but it has been rejected on technical 
rrounds when it had merit. But as the bill wilt 
be when amended, a party, who has not used 
diligence to present his case atall, will have more 
advantage of the bill than a party who has been 








ti 
vw 


1860. 


diligent to get hi er irof dhe actas it was passed 
toc ry out the treaty of Guadalupe Hid: go. I 
t} , therefore, that the amendment of the Sen- 
torfrom Maine ought notto beadopted. Itought 
voted down, and then let us take a vote on 
he bill, FT think that if the bill ought to pass at 
i, it ought to pass without the amendment pro- 
osed by the Senator from Maine. IL think that 
that, instead of doing justice, does injustice, and 
puts the vigilantona worse footing than those who 
sleep on their rights. 

Mr. SLIDELL. I stated on a previous 
sion, that no portion of the $3,250,000 provided 
to be paid to the citizens of the United States who 
had sufiered damage from any of the acts of Mex- 
ico, proceeded from the indemnity agreed to be 
paid to Mexico; that it wasa totally distinct fund, 
in which Mexico had no interest and no contin- 
gent remainder. I did not happen to be ia my 
seat the other day, when the Senator from Geor- 
sia { Mr. 
mine, He 


ocea- 


said: 


Iverson] criticized that assertion of 


THE 


‘When it was up for consideration before, the Senator | 


troin Louisiana, not now in bis place, (Mr. Siipens,] made 
soine remarks in relation to the bill itself, aud the claims 
hat he supposes are covered by it; and the Senator took 
‘asion to say that by the treaty between the United 
Srates and Mexico,the United States agreed to pay to Mex 
tc0 $15,000,000 for certain territory ecded by Mexico to the 
United States, and that that $15,000,000 had all been paid. 


oc 


Ido not suppose the Senator intended to misrepresent the 
tacts of mes ease. and he made this statement through mere 


in ae riene However, bis remark would lead a person 
: ouversant with the facts to believe that the United 
Stures had paid to the Republic of Mexico $15,000,000 in 
each, and that this $5,250,000 was a different, an outside 


Which the Government of the United States was 


ore 


ywaaiier, 


not eauled upon to respond to. That, however, is a great 
anistake.”? 
‘The Senator then goes on to say, that the 


S15.000 000 were not 
and 


but only $11,750,000, 
the balance of $3,250,000 remaine d in 

Treasury of the United States as a trust fund 
longing to Mexieo,and thatany balance which 


miei 


paid, 
that 


ie 
wdjudicated to belang to eur citizens 
would revert to Mexico. Now ITmustreturn the 
cou phi nent the Senator from Georgia paid me 
and say that | am sure he did not inte ni to mis- 
represent the facts of but has certainly 
misunderstood them. Ll will read, in order that 
there may be no mistake about the matter—and 
Thave no wish to reeur to it again—the twelfth 
article of the ity: 

* Arr. 12. tn consideration of the extension acquired 
Hy the boundaries of the United States, as defined in the 
ith article of the present tveaty, the Government of the 
nited States engages to pay to thato! the Mexican Repub 
fic the sum of $15,000,000. Linmediately after this treaty 


shall have been duly ratined by the Government of the 
Mexican Republic, the sum of $3,000,000 shait be paid to 


hook ive 


the case, 


ire 


the said Goverument by that of the United States, at the 
eity of Mexico, in the gold or silver coin of Mexico. The 
remaining $12,000,009 shall be paid at the same place, and 


in the same coin,in annual installments of $3,000 .090 each, 
together with interest on the same at the rate of six per 
eentmn per annum. This interést shall begin to run upon 
the whole sum of $12,000,000 from the day of the ratifica 
tion of the present treaty by the Mexican Government, and 
the first of the instatlments shall be paid at the expiration 
of one yeartromthe same day. ‘Together with each annual 
installment, as it falls duc, the whole tuterest accruing on 
such instaliment from the beginning shall also be paid.” 


{ have been under the impression that from the 
date of this treaty up almost to the present period, 
the Treasury of the United States has been per- 
fectly competent to meet all its obligations—in 
a very diffe rent position from what it unfortu- 
nately is to-day. | believe all the demands upon 
the Tre asury have been promptly met. The 
treaty stipniate s for the payment of $3,000,000 
in cash on the exchange of ratifications, and the 
payment of the other $12,000,000 in four annual 
mstaliments Thatis the obligation of the treaty. 
If $3,250,000 have reserved, the onus of 
establishing that fact falls upon the Senator from 
Georgia, and not upon me. 

Now let us go further. By article fourteen 

‘The United States do furthermore discharge the Mexi- 
ean Repubtic from ali claims of citizens of the United States 
not hereistore decided agaist the Mexican Government, 


Which may have arisen previously to the date oft he signa 
ture of this treaty.” 


been 


By article fifteen 
* The United States, exonerating Mexico from all de- 
Inahds On accountol the claims of tie ciuzens, mentioned 
iuthe preceding article, and considering them entirely and 
forever canceled, whatever them amount may be, undertake 
to make satistaction for the same” 


To whom ? 


Not to the Mexican Government, 
but to the 


cluzens of the United States— 


**to an amount not exceeding $3,250,000.” 


CONGRE: 


To ascertain the validity of those claims, a 
board of commissioners is to be appointed, &e. 
Now, I am sure that [ was perfectly right in my 
first statement, and that the Senator was wrong. 

Mr. IVERSON. Mr. President, it long 
time since [ read the treaty between this Govern- 
mentand Mexico; but the impression was strongly 
on my mind that the $3,250,000 set apart for the 
payment of these claims had been stipulated to 
be paid by this Government in consideration of 
the cession of territory, Perhaps I was mistaken 
about that; but it is not a matter of any conse- 
quence whether the $3,250,000 was a part of the 
$15,000,000, or an independent sum to be paid by 
the Government of the United States The ¢ 1OV- 
ernment of the United States has entered into a 
plighted obligation, net only to the Republic of 
Mexico, but to the citizens of the United State: 
to pay the m to the extent of $3,250, peek eng rate, ‘ 
forany justclaims which they might have against 
the Government of Mexico. Here are $211,000 of 
the $3,259,000 that have not been paid. The only 
question for the Senate to decide is: are there any 
just claims, on the part of individual citizens of 
ahe United States arainst the Governmentof Mex- 
ico Which have not been paid out of the $3,250,000? 
If there be any such just claims, this Government 
would act in bad faith if it did pay 
$211,000 for their satisfaction. That is the posi- 
tion Ltake, and I think it is invalnerable. ‘The 
Government of the United States agreed to pay 
$3,250,000, if there were individual clainis to that 
extent. It has already paid the whole amount of 
that sum, with the exception of $211,000, which 
remains inthe Treasury unexpe nded. [tis alleged 
that there are citizens of the United States, who 
have just claims against the Government of Mex- 


is a 


not these 


ico, Which have not heretofore been paid out of 


this fund. If that be true, 1 want to know with 
what sort ef good faith, or honor, the Govern- 
ment the United States can shelter itself 
hind the former commission, and say, ** We vy 
not pay these claims however just they ms Ly “ , 
althoueh we have pledged our faith that the y shall 
be patd. That is the question for the Senate to 
decide. This bill merely provides that if there be 
any just claims which have not heretofore been 
presented to the board of commissioners, or hav- 
ing been presented, have not been decided on 
their merits, but have gone off upon some tech- 


ot * 


nical point, so that the claimants have had injus- | 


tice done them, they may be allowed an opportu- 
nity again to present their claims before a board 
of commissioners appointed by the Government, 
and if thetr claims can be sustained by proof wnih 
by the principles of justice, this fund of $211,000 
shall be appropriated to pay them as far as it 
goes. Itseems to me there can be no principle 
more §ustand honorable than this. It is for the 
Senate to decide whether they will take that, or 
repudiate these claims, and do injustice the 
ciuzens of the United States. 

Mr. BAYARD. [Iam unable to see any pre- 
tension to a question of faith arising in this case. 
The Government of the United States did not 
ledge themselves to pi iy & 3.250.000 to claimants; 
mut they pledged themselves to pay claimants 


to 


who, under the terms of tha it treaty— if the tri- 
bunal that it provided for was constituted by 
Congress—should establish their claims before 


that tribunal, provided the amount did not exceed 
$3,250,000. 
7 limitation on the partofthe Government where 
they negotiate with a foreign ec ountry and release 
that country from the claim of acitizen, and agree 
to take the claim upon themselves. In such cases, 
thisGovernment almost invariably imposes a lim- 
itation on the amount for which they shall be lia- 
ble,and they appoint a tribunal to decide upon the 
merits of the claims. It was done in this instance. 
Theclaims were before it; they were adjudicated 
by able and eminent men. Not satisfied with that, 
as | said before, great complaints were made of 
the decisions of that commission. It was alleged 
that they had rejected claims that ought to have 
been allowed in law and in e quity. Their action 
was revised by a committee of the Senate four 
yearsafterwards; and after an investigation of the 
whole of the petitions presented, and a general 
notice published throughout the country for elaim- 
ants to come forward, the committee decided in 
favor of but two claims, and divided upon a third, 
These two have been paid: the bills for them 
were subsequently passed 


SSIONAL GLOBE. 


' police Vy. 


| specific 
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Now, what is the proposition? A ‘iicieiasiaiil 
having been organized under the law, and parties 
having had full notice to come before it, and never 
having presented their claims, at the lapse of 
twelve years, when the evidence of the facts so 
far as concern Government and its ability to 
resist fraudulent claims, would be entirely lost, it 
Is proposed to have a second commission. Where 
is this to end? You have other treaties of the 

same kind. As TI stated, you had a similar pro- 
vision in the treaty with Spain, where you agreed 
to release Spain from all liability for any claims 
of your ¢ itize ns,and provided that you would pay 
not exceeding $5,000,000 to your own citizens, in 


Your 


consideration that Spain ceded the Floridas. 
they adjudica- 





et 
S tie 


commission sat under that treaty; 


ted the claims: they rejected vast amounts. Of 
the amount that they did recognize, the sum of 


$0,000,000 would not pay more than ninety-two 
percent. You never paid any more. Would it 
not be a monstrous proposition now to say that 
the faith of this Government is pledged to pay 
more than it agreed to pay, or that it is pledged 
to have a new commission in favor of persons 
who did not then choose to come in and present 
their claims? Where is the difference between 
twelve or twenty-five or thirty years? It is only 
a question of time. The neglect is as great i the 
one asin the other. The claimant has had 
the full opportunity to make known his claim, 
according to the terms of the treaty, to the tribu- 
nal organized by Congress under it; he has failed 
to do so; and he has no claim whatever upon this 
Government. 

The limitation is simply to protect the Govern- 
ment againstexcess. It has always been inserted 
in such treaties; and it implies no obligation to 
pay those who so sleep over their rights that they 
suffer years to expire, when the Government 
might meet fraudulent claims, and then come for- 
ward for the purpose of establishing them when 
the Government have no means of redress in their 
hands, and no means of inquiry into the f 


case 


facts. 
But this bill woes further asa question of mer 
This Government have hi id, probably, 
twenty cases of commissions under treaties. They 
never have yet established a second commission 
to pass upon the claims of claimants who did not 
choose to present themselves under the first com- 
mission established under the treaty. Why should 
they organize such a commission? Where will it 
end? ‘There is just as good cause, under the 
Florida treaty, to appoint anew commission, and 
let claimants come in—the heirs of Mr. Meade, 
among others—for that claim was one of the claims 
that the commissioners, either from want of tes- 
timony, or some other cause, refused to act upon. 
Now, sir, I do not know that there may not be 
cases in regard to which possibly, under 
peculiar circumstances, the claimants might not 
satisfy Congress that they ought to be relieved 
on other grounds; but | am very sure that there 
is no question of faith in this case on the part of 
the nation; and that unless we mean to open the 
door_in the case of every treaty we have ever 
negotiated, where a commission has been held 
under it, for applications for Mew commissions at 
the lapse of ten, fifteen, or twenty years, we can- 
not agree to pass this bill; for the mere fact that 
the,amount of the claims did not come up to the 


|| sum that we stipulated should be the extent that 


This is one of the commonest forms | 


| as regards the equity of the claimants. 


|| States, 


we would pay, can make no difference whatever 
1 We did 
not agree to pay $3,250,000. We agreed to pay 
the claims adjudic ated which were presente d to 
the commission. ‘The commission sat, with pub- 
lic notice; and if the claimants did not come, we 
were to pay only what was adjudged. Unfortu- 
nately, as re ards the Government of the United 
they did pay a great deal more under that 
comminsion than they ought to have paid. They 
paid the amount of the Gardiner claim, and the y 
never recovered back one tenth part of the amount 
they did pay. The fund originally left was but 
$40,000, or a little over. It has been since in- 
creased by the amount which has been recovered 
arising from the fraud in the Gardiner case; but 
that does not constitute one tenth part of the 
amount that was paid under the Gardiner claim. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Foor in 
the chair.) The hour of one o’clock having ar- 
rived, the further consideration of this bill mus 


give way to the consideration of the special order. 


Mr. BAYARD. Ihave done atany rate. I 
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consid r 
way. 


that there is no question of faith any 


RAILROAD CONNECTION AT WASHINGTON. 
Th P RR E SIDING OFFICER. The joint res- 
? 


ng amendments to the Constitu- 


the Senat tt 


e, he unfinished busi- 





Mr. KENNE ah lask if that joint resolution 
takes mre ae ice of the order that was 
Monday for the eas ration of 
this h t 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Th 
will be read by its tit and then 
duty of the Chair eae. thas 
for the di ition 


re 
Phe Seeretary 


made on 
another bill at 
resolnut ion 
twill be the 
other special order 
of the Senate at this time. 

read the title: * A joint resolu- 


snNoOSs 


tion (S. No. 4) prope amendments to the 
Constitution of the U n a States.’ 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘That comes 


yesterday: but 
i" necial order for this 


unfinished business of 


up as the 


another bill was made t 


uume, and it is the duty of » Chair to call it up; 
it takes prence nee as being assigned for this 
hour, and is ubsec to the disposition of the 
Senate It w il lye ca by its title 

The Seeretary read: **A bill (S. No. 377) to 
authorize the Baltimore and Ohio Ratlroad Com- 


pany to extend the Washington branch of then 
road to the Potomac 


by the extens 


and across the 


ion of the present 


river, Sanit 


Structure know hn 


e¢ Bridge, for th pepe of connect- 
ing with the Virginia rail ieee sat that point. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. This bill is 


before the Senate. 


Mr. KENNEDY. In 


as the Lon 


der to accommodate 


my friend who was on the floor yesterday, and 
to give him an opportunity to conclude his re- 
marks, | move to postpone the consideration of 
this bill, and make it the special order for to- 


morrow o’clock. 


a 
The motion was agreed to. 


at one 


FORTS IN 

Mr. ARK. ] attempt 
up a resolution which | 
asking for 
trie and 
South C 
now tn 


CHARLESTON HARBOR, 


da while ago to eall 
submitted the other day, 
information in regard to Forts Moul- 
Sumter in the harbor of Charleston, 
arolina I see the Senator from Orecon 
slimply to 
time to-morrow, during the morn- 
ing hour, | will endeavor to call it up. 


j 


his place, and | desire rive 


} 
notice that some 


AMENDMENTS TO TILE CONSTITUTION, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The jomt res- 
olution presented by the Senator from ‘Tennessee 
{[Mr. Jonnson | IS, AS A Spy 
the Senate for consideratio) 
ator from Tennessee ts entitled to the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. Mr. President, 
yesterday, while | was pursuing a line of argu- 
ment ti State had no constitutional 
power to secede from the 
sent of the States 


ial order, now before 


i,and 1 _— it the Sen- 


prove Liat a 
nion without the con- 
other , | was diverted trom it to 
some extent by making use of an illustration in 
reference to the law of the State of Vermout upon 
the subject of fugiuve which led to the 
Senator from Vermont {Mr. CoLttamer] making 
an explanation in reference to thatlaw. I did not 
think his explanation was entirely satisfactory 

and the answer that he made to the direet quesuion 
that | propounded to him, | think is more unsats- 
factory than the preceding portion of his remarks. 
That Senator being a man of legal attain- 
ments, having presided in the courts of the eoun- 
try, and having been for a long ume in the 
cils of the country, I asked him a plain question 
in regard to a law of his own State, about which 
there had been much controversy in the news- 
papers. Ll asked him whether he was of opinion 
that it was a constitutional law, or whether it did 
not come in conflict with the fugitive slave law 
which was passed by t he Congress of the United 
States in strict conformity 


slaves, 


cent! 


couh- 


with the Constitution 
of the but 


evasion, LH 


country. Ido not see him in his place; 
if [ remember his reply, it was an 


said thatit mict 


Lorpmig e unconstitutional 
I did not ask him what it nightor might not be 
lasked simply what w OMInION Upon the 
subject, wu there wa » 4 iy er nto that ex- 


plicit question, 

I think it will be determuned by the courts, and 
will be determined by the judgment of the coun- 
try, that the acts passed in 1850 and 18538 by the 


Le gislature of Vermont are a violation, a gross, 


THE 


CONGRESSION A 


palpable violation of the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States. Jtis clearand conclu 
thata State 4 


ive tomy mind, 
titutional act in- 
execution of 


MASSING All UNCONS 


tended to impede or to prevent the 


a law passed by the Coneress of the United States 
which is constittittonal, thereby placed, so faa 
as the initiative conecrned, om of rebel- 





lion. Itas an open act of nullification. btas true 
that, so fara my information Coes, I am not 
aware that there has been any attemptin ee 
to wrest any persons out of the hands of the of- 


United State 


On und: r thie 


ficers of thie 
fine any pers 
but the 
lion, 


, or to imprison or to 
operation of this law; 
passage 


rebel- 


of such an act is to initiate 
{ think it comes in conflict direetly with the 
and letter of the Constitution of the United 
States, and to thatextentisanactof nullifieation, 
and places the State in open rebellion to the Uni- 
ted States. 

I stated, yesterday, that there was no 
conferred upon the Congress of the 


Spr 


power 
United States, 
by the Constitution, to coerce a State in its soy- 
apacity; that there 
part of the Congress of 
bring a State 


ereiene on the 
the United States even to 
supreme tribunal of the 
You cannot puta State at the bar of 
the Supreme ¢ United States. But, ip 
‘tion, IE did say that the Congress of 
the United States had the power to pass laws to 
operate individuals within the limits of a 
which all the functions of this Govern- 
hient could eecxecul d and carried out, Then, 
in this ease, if Vermont. either by an act of 

which I take to be unconstitutional, on 
without first having ceded from the Union of 
the States by open force, in conformity with the 
laws of the State, should resist or attempt to resist 
the execution of the United States, it 
would be a practical rebellion, an overt act; and 
this Government has the power and the authority 
under the Constitution to enforee the laws of the 
United States, and it has the power and authority 
to call to is 
sary and proper for the 
even ifait was to 
mili 


was no power 


into the 
country, 
‘ourt of the 
this conne 
upon 


Stat ° by 


cession, 


laws of the 


Ab Deas as are di eine d heces- 
execution of the 
lead to the eal 
alling into service the Army 
of the Unit d States to execute the 
I make this 


Sitlrt 


aid sur 


laws, 
ling out of the 
yand Navy 
laws. While 
to Vermont, [ say the 


yevery other Stat pacing 


1i,~or ¢ 


application 
. | 

principe ApPplles 

herself jaa dike attitude in Opposition to, and in 


COnTraAVE laws of the 


ition of, the ution of the 
United States. 

I do not think Itnecess 
this Union, 
that the C 
have the 


CeSsary 


exer 


ry,in order to preserve 
or to ke pa State vy yhere, 
States should 
Allthat IS ne- 

} 

to have the 


! 
out all the pow 


ithin its S} 
Units d 


to coerce a State. 


ongress of the 
von 
is for the Gov: 
to execute and to carr 
ferred upon it by the 5 
apply to the State or 


romenit power 
rs con- 
yystiiution, whether they 
This, I think. 
pwerto do; and 
nt executes all the laws 
in good faith, denying the State con- 
stitutionally to sceede, so long the State is in. the 
t to all the provisions of the 
Constitution and the laws passed in conformity 
with it. For exampl 


itherwise, 
the Government clearly has the p 
so lone 


as the Governme 


right of a 
Union, ahd subjee 


> tle power is cont rred on 


the Federal Government to carry the mailsthrough 
the several States: to establish post offiees and 
post roads; the power is conferred on the Ied- 


eral Government to establish courts in the respect- 
ive States; the power is conferred on the General 
Government to lay and collect taxes in the sev- 
eral States, and so on. The various powers are 
enumerate d,and each and every one of these pow- 
ers the Federal Government has the tits ional 
authority to execute within the limits of the State 
[tis not an invasion of a State for the Federal 
Government to execute its laws, to take care of 
its public property, and to enforce the collection 
of its revenue; but ify in the execution of the laws; 
if, in the enforcementof the Constitution, it meets 


with resistance, itis the duty of the Government, 
ot 


and it has the authority, to put down resistance, 
and effectually to exeeute the 
plated by the ( 

But this 


arzcument, 


laws as contem- 

couniry. 

from the line of my 
I was going ou to show that, accord- 

opinions ot the fa 


‘onstitution of the 


Was a dive 


rsiton 
ing to the ers, Not only of the 
country but of the Constitution ) fale, 
of its own volition, had the right to withdraw from 
the Confederacy after having entered into the com- 
act. I referred yesterday to the last letter Mr. 
Madison wrote upon this subject—at least it is the 


itself, hos 


1, GLOBE. 


December £9, 


that Lhave been able to find—tn which he 
summed up this subject in a conclusive and mas- 
terly manner. Un his letter to Mr. Webster of 
Mareh 15, 1833 3, upon the receiptof Mr. Webster’ 
Spee ch, after the « Xciftement had subside d to seme 
extent and the counury had taken its stand, Mh 


Madison said: 


‘The Constitution of the United States being established 
by a competent authority, by that of the sovereign poople 
ofthe several States who were parties to it, it re 
to tnquire what the Coustitution is ; 
itseli. Ttorganizes a Government into the usuallegistative, 
executive, and judiciary departments; invests it withspect 
fied powers, leaving others to the parties to the Constitu 
tion. ft makes the Government, like other Governments. 
to operate directly on the people; places at its command 
the needful physical means of executing its powers ; and 
finally proclaims its supremacy, and that of the laws made 
in pursuance oF it, over the constitutions and laws of the 
States, the powers of the Government being exercised, as 
in other elective and responsible Governments, ander te 
control of its constituents, people, and the Legtslatures of 
the States, and subject to the revolutionary rights of the 
people in extreme 

‘Such is the Constitution of the United States de jure 
and de facto; and the name, whatever it’ be, that may be 
given to it, cau make it nothing more or less than what 
it is.” 


last one 


DME On 
and here it <peaks for 


Cases, 


This is ele arand conclusive, so far as Mr. Mad- 
s on the subject. Lb showed yesterday 
that in 1789, in making his report upon the Vir- 
ginia resolutions, he the true interpretation 
to those resolutions, and explained what was 
meant by the word * respective ’’ before © States.” 
In his Jetter, in 1832, to Mr. Rives, and in his 
letter of 1832, to Mr. Trist, (to w I referred 
yest rday,) havine had time to reflect on the on- 
eration of the various provisions of the Constitu- 
ion upon the country, in the decline of life, when 
he had seen the experiment fairly made, when his 
mind was matured upon every single point and 
provision in the Constitution, he, at that late pe- 
riod, sums up the doctrine | 


ISON Moes 


rave 





and comes to the 
clusion that Lam contending for on the 


occasion, 


In addition to this, Mr. 
to tl 


» the formation of the C 
writing letters on the 


con- 


present 


Jefferson, who prior 
onstitution was tn Paris, 
subject of the formation of 
a stable Government here, saw the great defect in 
the Federal head under the old Articles of Con- 
tede rae ane he pointed with the unerring finger 








of ophy and certainty te what is now in 
the Constitution, as what was wanting in the old 
Articles of Confederation. Myr. Jefferson, in his 


letter to Colonel Monroe, dated Paris 


1746, speaks thus: 


August 1], 


There never will be money in the Treasury till the 
Contederacy shows its teeth. The States mustsee the rod ; 
perhaps it must be felt by some one of them. Tam 4 
suaded all of them would rejoice to see every one obliged 
to furnish its contributions. tis not the difficulty of tur 

nishing them which beggars the Treasury, but the tear that 
Minot furnish as much. Every rational citizen 
must Wish to see an effective instrument of coercion, aud 
should tear it ou any othered 


Here Mr. Jefferson, seeing the difficulty that, 
unde r the Ol | Articles of ¢ ‘ont ce ration, the Fr d- 
eral Government 





pet 


otper Ww 


to sce ment than the water.’ 


wer to exectte 


had not the ye 
it revenue, 


its laws, that it could nat collect 
to what should be in the Cons 
aikceuiene co d. Mr.J 


sane 


poults 
ritution of the Uni- 
upon the 
and which was 
Constitution, said.in 
Carrington, dated Paris, August 4, 


efferson, 
idea which was in his mind, 
afterwards embodied in the 


rto E 


a lect 


17s 
* Leonfess I do not goas far in the retorms thought neees- 
sary, as some of my correspondents in America; but if the 


convention should adopt such propositions, | shall suppose 
them neeessary. My general plan would be, to make the 
States one as to everything connected with foreign nations, 
and several as to everything parely domestic. Bat, with 
all the imperiections of our presentGoverniment, it is with 
out comparison the best existing, or that ever did exist. 
Its greatest defect is the imperfect manner in which mat 
ters of commerce have been provided for. It has been so 
often said, as to be generally believed, that Congress have 
no powe r by the Contederation to caioree anything—for 
example, contributions of money. Ttwas not necessary to 
give them that power expressly ; they have it by the law ot 
nature. Whene vo parties make a compact, there vesuits to 
cach a power of compelling the other to czecute it.” 





“WwW hen two parties make a compact, there re- 
sul ts to eac h a power of 
execute it.?’) This is Jetferson’s lan 
was not even expressed in the Con 
power to preserve itself 
would b posse 


coms wel] hig tie Other to 





} ’ ste mart 
and mio nits autho 


sed by the Fed ral Gover hie 


from the xistence of the Government itselr, 
upon the principle that it must 
power to preenere itsowlexXistenee, 

that, in plain and express terms, 
is delegated. 


very ¢ 


great 


have the 
sut we find 
this authority 
The very powers that Mr. Jeffer- 


1360. 


son pointed out as being wanting in the old Gov- 
ernment, under the Arucles of Confederation, are 
granted by the Constitution of the United States 
to the pre se “nt Gover nment by « xpress de} iC fation. 
Congress has the power to lay and collect taxes; 
Congress has tle power to pass laws to restore 
fugitives from labor escaping from one State into 
another; Congress has the power to ¢ stablish post 
offices and post roads; Congress has the power to 
establish courts in the different States; and having 
the se — rs,ithas the authority to do eve rything 
necessary to sustain the collection of the revenue, 
the enforcement of the judicial system, and the 
carrying of the mails. Because Congress, having 
the power, undertakes to execute its Jays, it will 
not do to say that the Gevernment is pl iced in 
the position of an aggressor. Notso. 
acting within the se ope of the ¢ 
in compliance with its delegated powers. But a 
State that resists the exercise of those powers be- 
comes the agg ressor, and places itself ina rebel- 
lious or nullifying attitude. It is the duty of this 
Government to execute its laws in good faith. 
When the Federal Government shall ‘fail to exe- 
cute all the laws that are made in strict conformity 
with the Constitution, if our sister States shall 
pass laws violative of that Constitution, and ob- 
structing the laws of Congress passed in conform- 
ity with it, then, and not till then, will this Gov- 
ernmenthave failed to accomplish the great objects 
of its creation. Then it will be at an end, and 
all the parties to the compact will be released. 
Bat L wishto goa little further into the author- 
ities as to the power of a State 


Itis only 





to secede from 


the Union, and to quote an opinion of Judge Mar- 
shall, given at a very early day. I know it is 
very common denounce him asa Federalist; 
but | care not where the truth comes from, « 

where a sound argument may be found to sustain 


Jonstitution, and | 


a proposition that is right in itself, 1 am willing | 


to adopt it; and LT have put myself to the troub le 
to hunt up these unquestionable authoritics on 
this subject, knowing that they would have morc 
rmfluence before the country ; a before my con- 
s, than anything that t could say. Thouech 
a im neta lawyer, though T have not made the 

ul profession my study and my pursuit, Lclaim 
to have some little common sense and understand- 
ing as to the application of general principles. I 
findthat Judge Marshall, in speaking on the ques- 
tion of the right of a State upon its own volition 
togo out of the Confederacy, m the case of Co- 


brea 


stituent 


is ts. Virginia, said: 
-it is very true, that whenever hostility to the existing 
system shali become universal’’— 


That is, the system of our Government— 
“Sit will be also irresistible. The people made the 
tution, and the people can unmake it.”’ 


Consti- 


I care not whether he speaks here of the peop ile 
in the aggregate or not. The ¢ application of the 
principle is just as clear, whether gy say the 
people, through the States, made the Constitu- 
tion, or leave out the qualifying words ‘ through 


the States.” 

* It is the creature of their will, and lives only by their 
will. But this supreme and irresistible power to make and 
uumake resides only in the whole body of the people; not 
in any subdivision of them. The attempt of any of the 
parts to exercise itis usurpation, and ought to be repelled 
by those te whom the people have delegated their power 


of repelling it."—Wheaton’s Reports, vol. 6, p. 389. 


Now, whether you apply that, 


sense 


in a general 
, to the people In the aggregate, or to the 
States occupying the same relation to the Federal 
Government that the pe ople do to the States, the 


principle is just the same; and w - nyou speak of 


States ratifying and making the Constitution of 
the United States, one State, an ingredient—one 
of the community that made the Constitution— 
has no right, without the consent of the other 
States, to withdraw from the compact, and set the 
Constitution at naught. It is the principle that I 
seck; and the prince ple applies as well to a com- 
munity of States as it does to a community of in- 
dividuals. Admitting that this Federal Govern- 
ment was made by a community of States, can 
one of that community of States, of its own will, 
vithout the consent of the rest, w he re the compact 
is reciprocal, setitaside, and withdraw itself from 
the operation of the Government? I have given 
you the opinion of Judge Marshall, one of the 
most distinguished jurists that ever presided in 
this country, thougili he is called by" some a Fed- 
eralist. His mind was clear; he lived in that day 
when the Constitution should be understood, and 
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when it was understood—in the days of Madison 
and Jefferson; and this is his opinion upon that 
subject, as far back as 1821. 

In this connection 


the Senate to General as views upon this 
subject; and I would also call thetr attention to 
Mr. Webster’s views, if it were necessary, for 


he is conceded, by some at least, to be ene of the 
most able expounders of the Constitution of the 
United States. General Jackson, though not cel- 
ebrated for his legal attainments, was celebrated 
for his sagacity, his strong common sense, his 
great intuluve power of reaching correct conclu- 
sions, and understanding correct principles. In 
1833, General Jackson, in his proclamation, takes 
identically the same ground; and declares that, 
first, a State has no power of itself to nullify a 
law of Congress within its limits; and next, that 
notwithstanding a State may claim to have se- 
ceded, it has no constitutional power to withdraw 
itself from the Union of the States, and thereby 
set at naught the laws and the Constitution. He 
argues this question forcibly and clearly; and 
comes to the unerring conclusion, according to 
my judgment, that no State has the constitutional 
power to withdraw itself from this Confederacy 
without the consent of the other States; and it 
may do good to reproduce his views on the sub- 
ject. Hesay 
ing of the 
olina: 


yin his famous proclamation, speak- 
nullification ordinance of South Car- 


* And whereas the said ordinance preseribes to the peo 
ple of South Carolina a course ef conduct in direct viola 


iion of their duty as citizens of the United States, contrary 
to the laws of their country, subversive of its Constitution, 
and having for its object the destruction of the Uniou— 


that Union which, coeval with our political existence 
our fathers, without any other ties to unite 
ot patriotism and a common cause, through a sanguinary 
struggic to a glorious independence—that sacred Union, 
hitherto inviolate, which, pertected by our happy Cousti 
tution, bas brought us, by the faver of Heaven, to a siate 
of prosperity at home, and high consideration abroad, rarely, 
if ever, equaled in the history of on ‘To presérve 
this bond political existence from destruction ; to 
minintain inviokwte this state of aaticual honor and pros 
perity, and to justify the confidence my fellow-eitizenus 
have reposed in ime, d, Anprew Jackson, President of the 
Uniled States, have thought proper to issue this my procla- 
mation, stating wy views of the Constitution aud the laws 
applicable to the measures 
South Carolina, and to the reasons they have put forth to 
sustain them, declaring thie course which duty will require 
me to pursue, and, appealing to the understanding aud pa- 
triotism of the people, warn them of the conseqtences that 
must inevitably result trom an observance of the dictates 
of the convention.” 


, led 
thein than those 





Wiens. 


ot our 


He argues the question at length: 


* This right to secede is deduced trom the nature of the 
Constitution, which, they say, is a compact between sov 
ereign States, who have preserved their whole sovereignty, 
and therefore are subject to no superior; that because they 
made the compact they can break it when, in their opinion, 
it has been departed trom by the other States.q.Fallacious 
as this course of reasoning is, it enlists State pride, and 
finds advoextes in the honest prejudices of those who have 
not studied the nature of our Goverument suflic ienuy to 
see the radical error on Which it rests.” * . 

“The people of the United States formed the Constitu- 
tion, acting through the State Legislatures in making the 


; compact, to meet and discuss its provisions, and acting in 


separate conventions When they ratified those provisions ; 
but the terms used in its construction show it to be a Goy 
ernment in which the people ofall the States collectively 


are represented. We are ONE PEOPLE in the choice of the 
President and Vice President. Henee the States have no 
other agency than to direct the mode in whieh the votes 
shall be given. ‘The candidates having the majority of all 
the votes are chosen. The electors of a majority of the 
States may have given their votes for one candidate, and 
vet another may be chosen. ‘The people, then, aud net 
the States, are ri pres sented in the exceutive branch.’ 

“The Constitution of the United States, then, forins a 
Government, not a leagues and whether it be formed by 
compact between the States, or in any other manner, its 


character is the same. [tis aGovernment iu which all the 
peopic are represented; Which operates directly ou the 
people individually, not upon the States—they retained all 
the power they did not grant. But each State having ex 
pressly parted with so many powers as to coustitute, jointly 


with the other States, a single nation, cannot, trom that 


period, possess any rightto secede ; because such secession 
does not break a league but destroys the unity of a nation ; 
and any injury to that unity is not only a breach, which 
would result from the contravention of a compact, but itis 
an offense against the whole Union. ‘To say that any State 
may, at pleasure, secede trom the Union, is to say that the 


United States are nota nation » because it would be a sole 
cism to contend that any part of a nation might dissolve its 
connection with the other parts, to their injury or ruin, 
Without committing any olfense. Secession. like any other 
revolutionary act, may be morally ju tified by the extrem 
ity of Oppression; but to eall it a constitutional right, is 
confounding the meaning of terms. and can only be done 
through gross error, or to deceive these who are willing to 
assert a right but would pause betore they made a revolu 
tion. or incurred the penalties consequent on a failare 


* Because the Union was formed by compact, it is said 


1, Lwould call the attention of 


adopted by the convention of 
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that compactimay, when they teel themselves 


the parties to 


aggrieved, depart from it; but it is 


precisely beeause it is 
a compact that they cannot. A compactis i iit 
or binding obligation. ft may by its terms have ion 





or penalty for its breaeh,or it may not. If it contains no 








sanction, itmay be broken, with wo other consequence than 
moral guilt; if if have asanetion, then the breach insures 
the designated or implied pra A league between in 
dependent nations, generally. sho sanction other than a 


moral one; or it it should contain a penalty. as there is ne 


common superior, iteannot be chforeed. A Government, 
on the contrary, always bas a sauction expressed or im 
plied; and, in our ease, it is both necessarily tmpiied and 
expressly given. An attempt, by force of arim~, to destroy 
a Government, is an offense by whatever means the con- 


stitutional compact may have been forined, and such Gov- 
ermment has the right, by the law of self defense, to pass 
acts for punishing the offender, unless that right is modified, 
restrained, or resumed by the constitutional act. In our 
system, although it is modified in the ease of treason, yet 
authority is expressly given to pass all laws necessaiy to 
earry its powers ito e tle ct, and under this graut, provision 


has been made for punishing acts which obstruct the due 
administration of the laws.’? . ' : : co 
treats, as we have seen, on the alleged undivided sover 


eignty of the States, and on theii 
sovereign capacity, a compact which is called the Consti 
tution, from which, becaus se they made it, they ‘have the 
right to secede. Both of these positions are erroneous. and 


having tormed, in this 


soype of the arguments to prove them so, have been anti 
fed. 
The States. severally, have not retained their entire 


sovercignty It has been shown that in becoming parts of 
a nation, vot members of a league, they surrendered many 
of their essential parts of sovereignty. The right to make 
treaties, declare war, levy taxes, exercise exclusive judi 
cial and legislative powers, were all of them functions of 
sovercign power. The States, then, for all these purposes, 
were ne longer sovereign. The allegiance of their citizens 
Was transferred, in the first instance, to the Government of 
the United States: they became American citizens, and 
owed obedience to the Constitution of the United States, 
and to laws made in conformity with the powers it vested 
in Congress. ‘This last position has not been, and cannot 
be, denied. How, then, can that State be said to be sov 
creign and independent whose citizens owe obedience to 
laws not made by it, and whose magistrétes are sworn to 
disregard those laws when they come in conflict with those 
passed by another? What shows conclusively that the 
States cannot be said to have reserved an undivided sov 
ereiguty is, that they expressly ceded the rig! al oO punish 
treason, not treason against their separate power, but trea- 
son against the United States. Treasonisan offer nsec aginst 
sovereignty, and sove reignty must reside with the power to 
punish it butthe reserved rights of the States are not 
less snered because they have, for their common interest, 
made the General Government the depository of those 
powers.” . " 5 . . . . ° 

“So obvious are the reasons which forbid this secession, 
that it is necessary only toallude tothem. ‘The Union was 
formed for the benefit of all. It was produced by mutual 
sacrifices of interest and opinions. Can these sacrifices be 
recalled? Can the States, who magnanimously surrendered 
their title to the territories of the West, recall the grant? 
Will the inhabitants of the inland States agree to pay the 
duties that may be imposed without their assent by those 
on the Atlantic or the Gulf for their own benefit? Shalt 
there be a tree port in one State, and onerous duties inan 
other? No man believes that any right exists in a single 
State to involve all the others in these and counuess other 
evils, contrary to the engagement solemnly made. Evers 
one must see that the other States, in self-defense, must 
oppose it at all hazards.’’ 


Having traveled thus far, the question arises, 
in what sense are we to construe the Constitution 
of the United States? IT assume what is assumed 
in one of Mr. Madison’s letters, that the Consti- 
tution was formed for perpetuity ; that it never 
was intended to be brokenup. Itwas commenced, 
it is true, as an experiment; but the founders of 
the Constitution intended that this experiment 
should go on and on and on; and by way of mak- 
ing it perpetual, they provided for itsamendment. 
They, provided that this instrument could be 
amended and improved, from ume to time, as the 
changing circumstances, as the changing pursuits, 
as the changing notions of men might require; 
but they made no provision whatever for its de- 
struction. Theold Articles of Confederation were 
formed for the purpose of making ‘a perpetual 
union.”’ In 1787, when the convention concluded 
their deliberations and adopted the Constitution, 
what do they say in the very preamble of that 
Constitution? Having in their mind the idea that 
was shadowed forth in the old Articles of Confed- 
eration, that the Union was to be perpetual, oe 
say,at the commencement, that it is to make ee 
more perfect union’? than the union under the old 
Articles of Confederation, which they called * per- 
petual.”? 

What turthermore do wg find? The Constitu- 
tion of the United States contains a provision 
that itis to be submitted to the States respect- 
ively for their ratification; but on nine States rat- 
fiying it, it shall be the Constitution for them. In 
that way the Government was created; and ir 
that way provision was made to perfectit, What 
more do we find? The Constitution, as I hav 


just remarked, provides for its own amendment, 
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its improvement, its pr 
ance, by pointing out 
mode and manner in which Improveme nts 
be made. That still pres: 


rpetuation, its 


and by 


continu- 
preseribing the 
shall 
idea that it is 





rves the 


to be perpetual. We tind, inaddition,a provision 
that Congress shall have power to admit new 
States. 

Henes n traveling alone through the instru- 
ment, we find how the Government is created, 
how itis to be perpetuated, and how it may be 
enlarged in reference to the number of States con- 
aBtitutinge Live Confeder but do we find any 


provision for winding it up, except on that vreat 


inherent principle that it may be wound up by 
the States—not by a State, but by the States 
which spoke it into existenee—and by no other 
means. ‘That is a means of taking dow th 
Government that the Cor tution could not pro- 
vide for. tis above the Constutution; mois be 
yond any provision that can be made by mortal 
mar. 


Now, to expose the absurdity of the pretension 
that there is a right to cede, let me press this 
argumenta littl further. ‘The ¢ 


ithas been mad 


constitution has 
Or, in ther 


Which it 


been formed perfect, 


words, means have been provided by 


can be made perfect. It was intended to be per- 
petual. In reference to the execution of the laws 
under it, what do we find? As early as 1795 


Congr , taxing distilleries 
y, and, what were called 
1 } Pennsylvania, resisted the 
law. The Government wanted means. It taxed 
distilleries. The people of Pennsytvania resist d 
it. Whatis the difference between a 


the people resisting a constitutional 


ss passed an excise law 
throughout the country, 
the whisky boys of 


portion of 


law, and all 


of the people of a State doing so? But because 
you can apply the term coercion in one case to a 
State, and in the other call it simply the execu- 


tion of the law against individuals, you say there 
isa great distinction! We do 
pows 


gress ha: 


not assume the 
to coerce a State, but we assume that Con- 


spower to lay and collect taxes, and Con 


gress has the rielit to enforce that law when ob- 
structi and impediments ar opposed to its 
enforcement. The people of Pennsylvania did 


ob}: et; they did resist and 
thorities of the country. Wa 
Was it called coercion a 


Suppose all the 


eg il au- 
s that law enforced ? 
at day to enforce it? 


the State of Pennsyl- 


oppose thre 


peopl a) 


vania had resisted: woul 


not the law have ap- 
lied with just the same foree, and would it not 
iave been just as constitutional to exeeute it 


ot thie 

it upon a part of their 
Washington, in his next annual mes- 
Conert ss of the United States, referre d 
friend from California 
will 


against all the 
execute 
Gaeorg: 


Sage to the 

to the subject; and if my 
will read two or thre 

do me a favor, for I y this light. It 
will be seen from the reading of these paragraphs 
what George Washington considered to be his 
duty in the execution of the laws of the United 
States upon the citizens of the States. 


Mr. LATHAM read,as follows: 


* Thus the painful alternative 
ordered the militia to march, 
the insurgents, 
ber last 

** It was a task too difficult, to ase 
the lowest degree of force competent to the quelling of the 
insurrection. From a respect, indeed, to economy, and the 
ease oft my fellow-citizenus belonging to the militia, it would 
have gratitied me to accomplish such an estimate. My very 
reluctance to aseribe too much it nportance to the of pposi 
tion, had its extent been accurately seen, would have been 
a decided inducement to the smailest efficient numbers. 
In this uncertainty, therefore, | putin motion fifteen thou 
sand men, as being an army which, according to all human 
calculation, would be prompt and adequate in every view, 
and might, perhaps, by rendering resistance desperate, pre- 
vent the etiusion of blood. Quotas had been assigned to 
the States of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
Virginia; the Governor ot Pennsylvania having declared. 
on this occasion, an opinion which justified a requisition 
to the other States. 

As commander in-chiet of 
the actual service of the United 
places of general rendezy 


State, as it was to 


ciMuizens: 


} 
pe Ope 


)) wagraphs for me, bac 


cannot ser 


could not be disearded. 1 
after once more admonishing 
in my proclamation of the 


oth of S 


eptem 


ertain with precision 


e militia, when called into 
States, L have visited the 
obtain more exact inform 
terior movements. Had 
mothat the laws were secure 


; thatthe civilinagisirate was able to bring 


Mis, TO 
ation, and to direet a plan teru 
there been room for persyas 
from Obstruction 
to justice such of the most culpable as have not embraced 
the proffered terms ot ind may be deemed tit ob 
jects of exampie 5 that the trietuts to peace and good @oy 
ernment Were not in need of that aid andcountenan: 
they ought always to receive, and, Ltrust, 
against the vicious and turbulent; | 
with avidity the opportunity of 
fainilies and homes. 


amnest 


»which 
everwill receive, 
should have cangeht 
restoring the militia to their 
But succeeding intelligence has tended 


to manifest the necessity of what has been done ; it being | 


THE CON 


NGRESSION 


mitessed by 





now ¢c those who were vot inclined to exags 
ate the ieonduct ofthe insurgents, thatthein malevolence 
Was not pointed merely to a partic har daw. but that a spirit 
inimical to all order has actuated many of the offenders. 
If the state ot things bad afforded jecason for the continu 
aneo of mi ‘ »with th Aviat would mot hav 
heeu t a Rute yoappeara iscuri wi 
issue as will redound to the roputtio tad strength of th 
United states, Phave judged it toost proper to res tine may 
luties at tt eat oF Goveruiout, leaving the chlitel com 
mand with the Governoror Vi 1.7? ‘ 
-“Wi ther iscause to lament tha urrenees of this 


nature should have dis d the name or int 
tranquillity of any part Ol Our Community 
dto anew application any p 
ources. there are not wanting re 
tions forthe mistortune. Tthas demonstrated that our pros 
perity rests on solid foundations, by furnishing an additional 
proot that my fellow-citizens understand the true principles 
of Government and liberty 5 thatthey feel 


rrupted the 
or should have 
rtion ot the public re 

if aud substantial conusola 


diverts 


tleir Insepara le 


union; that, notwithstanding all the devices which have 
been used to sway them from their interest and duty, they 
ire now as ready to mimatintain the authority of the laws 


against licentious invasions 
rigiits against Ustirpation, 
tug to thie 


as they were to detend their 
[thas been aspectacte, display 
highest advantage the value of repul lic in Goy 
ernment, to behold the and the least wealthy of our 
ns standing in the same ranks as private soldiers, pre 
eminently distinguished by being the army of the Consti 
tution, undeterred by a march of three huadred miles over 
rugged mountains, by the approach ofan inclement season, 
anyother discouragement. Norought Eto omit toa 
knowledge the effieacious and patriotic cooperation which 
Ihave experienced trom the Chicf Magistrates of the States 
to Which my requisitions have meri 





Inost 


CiuiZ 





been addressed.’ 


can State Papers— Miscellane pus, Vol l., p SD. 

Mr. JOLLINSON, of Tennessee. We see that 
in that instance President Washington thourht 
ns was power in this Government to execute 
its laws. We see, too, that George Washington 


considered the militia the 


tion, We see, too, 


army of the Constitu- 
that George Washington re- 
fers tothis Unionas being inseparable. This isthe 
way that the laws were executed by the Father 
of his Country, the man president of 
the convention tl Here 
exXe- 
and Georst Washington, then 
Tnited States, went in ye 


who sat as 
rat made the Constitution. 
Was resistance Interposed—oppos 
eution of the laws; 
President of the rson at 
the head of the and it showed his saga- 
city, his correct comprehension of men, and the 
effect that an tinmediate movement of that kind 
would have upon them. He ordered fifteen thou- 
sand of his couatrymen to the ser 
and went there ‘ 


ition to the 


t 
, 


militia; 


ne of action, 
},and stayed there tll he 
was satisfied that the insubordination was quelled. 
That is the manner in which G Washing- 
ton put down rebellion. That is the manner in 
which he executed the laws. 

Here, then, we find G Washing Xe- 
ecuting the law, in 1795, against a portion of the 
citizens of Pennsylvania belled; and, | re- 
peat the question, Where is the difference between 
executing the law _—_ a and 
whole? Suppose the who! eof Pe nnsy Ivania had 
rebelled and resisted the excise law; had refused 
to pay taxes on distilleries: was it not as compe- 
t constitutional for General Washine- 
ton to have executed the law avainst th 

Is the re al 
ernmental affairs must bx pra tical as wella 
own domestic affairs. You may 
physical distinetions betwee the practical oper- 
iwtions of Government and 
refine upon what Is a State, ; 
ence between a St 


in pe rsol 


oree 


fon ¢ 
oe 
Wiho re 


part upon the 


ent and 


whol 
as against a part? y difference? Gov- 
sour 


make nice meta- 


s theory: you may 
and pomtout a ditkhk 
ateanda portion of aState : buat 
what is it when you reduce it to practical opera- 
it by< 

In 1832, resistance wa: 
the United States in another State, 
was passed by South C 


tion, and square ommon sense? 

Rill cae 
arolina, assuming to actas 
a sovereign State, to nullify a law of the United 
States. In 1833, the distinguished man who filled 
the executive chair, who now lies in his silent 
grave, lovedand respected for his virtue, hishonor, 
his inte grity, his p atriotism, uis undoubted cour- 
age, and his devotion to his kind, with an eye 
single to the promotion of his country’s 1 
issued the proclamation t 
which [ have already presented. 

to support the Constitution, and to see that the 
laws were faithfully executed: and he fulfilled 
the « leration. He took all ihe ste ps nec sary 
the exe law, and he would 
have executed it by the power of the Government 
if the point of time had arriv.d when it was ne- 
cessary to pow e We can see that he 
* ted upon similar principles to those acted upon 
by General Washington. Ile took the precau- 
tion of ordering a force there ~ufficient for the pur- 
pose of enabling him tosay effectually to the rebel- 


best in- 
extracts from 
He was sworn 


reaetsc 
terests, 


to. secure cution of -the 


to resort 
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interposed to laws of 


December 19, 


lious, and those who were interposing opposition 
to the execution of the laws: ‘©The laws which 
we made according to the Constitution, the laws 
that provide for the collection of the revenue to 
sustain this Government, must be enforced, and 
the “yr collected... It is a part of 
itis a part of the engagement you 


venue must be 


the compact; 


have undertaken to perform, and you of your 
own will have no power or authority to set it 
aside.’’ The duties were collected; the law was 
enforced; and the Government went on. In his 


proclamation, he made a powerful appeal. He 
told them what would be done;and it would have 
been done, as certain as God rules on high, if the 
time had arrived which made it necessary. 

Then we see where General Washington stood, 
and where General Jackson stood. Now, how 
does the present case stand? The time has come 
when men should speak out. Duties are mine; 
consequences are God’s. lL intend to discharge 
my duty ,and [ intend to avow my understanding 
ot the Constitution and - laws of the country. 
Have we no authority or power to execute the 
laws in the State of south Carolina as well as in 
Vermont and Pennsylvania? [think we have. 
As | before said, although a State may, by an 
ordinance, or by a resolve, or by an act of any 
other kind, declare that they absolve their citizens 
from all allegiance to wy Government, tt 
not release them from the compact. The com- 
pact 1s reciprocal ; and the VY, in coming into it, 
undertook to perform certain duties and abide by 
the laws made in conformity with the compact. 
Now, sir, What isthe Government to do in South 
Carolina? If South Carolina undertake to drive 
the Federal courts out of that State, yet the Fed- 
eral Government has the right to hold those 
courts there. She may attempt to exclude the 
mails, yet the Federal Government has the right 
to establish post offices and post roads and to 
carry the mails there. She may resist the collec- 
tion of revenue rany other pot 
that the Government has saeiiel for its collec- 
tion: bat the Government has the right to collect 
ttand to enforce the law. She may undertake 
to take possession of the property be longing to 
the Government which was orig inally ceded by 
the State, but the Federal Government has the 
right to provide the means for retaining posses- 
sion of that properly. If she makes an advance 
e — r to dispossess the Govern ment of that which 

thas purchased, or to resist the 
revenue laws, or of 


does 





at Charleston, « 





execution of the 
our judi ial system, or the 
carrying of the mails, or the exercise of any other 
power conferred on the Federal Government, 
puts herself in the wrong, and it 
of the Government to see 
fully executed. 
will be 


she 
vill be the duty 
that the Jaws are fiuth- 
By reference to the records, i 
seen that, on 


* December 19, IR05, South € 
title, and claim of the 


‘arolina granted all the right, 
State to ail the lands reserved tor 


Fort Moultrie, on Sullivan's Island, not exceeding five 
acres. with all the forts, fortifientions, &e.. thereon; canal, 
&e.; the high lands, and part of the marsh, belongin: to 
Fort Johnson, not exceeding twenty acres; the land on 


which Port Pinckney is built, and three acres around it; a 


portion of the sandbank on the southeasternmost point of 
Charleston, not exceeding two acres 3 not exceeding four 
acres tora battery, or fort, &e., on Blythe’s Point, at the 
mouth of Sampit river; Mustard [stand, in Beanurort river, 
opposite Partis’s Island; not exceeding seven acres of land 
on St. Helena —sland, tor a principal tort; the whole on 
condition that the United States should, within threc 
repair forts, &e.; the United States to compensate 
viduals for property; the lands, &c., to be free 
to the State.” 

Here is a clear deed of cession. The Federal 
Government has complied with all the conditions, 
and has, in its own right, the land on which these 
forts are constructed. ‘The conditions of the ces- 
sion have been complied with; and the Govern- 
ment has had possession from that period to the 
present time. ‘There are its forts; there is its 
arsenal; there are its dock-yards; there is the 
property of the Government; and now, under the 
Constitution, and under the laws made in pursu- 
ance thereof, has South Carolina the authority 
and the right to expel the Federal Government 
from its own property that has been viven to i 
by her own aet, and of which it is now in pos- 
session? By resisting the execution of the laws; 
by attempting to dispossess the Federal Govern- 
ment, does she not put herself in the wreng? 
Does she not violate the laws of the United States ? 
Does she n&t violate the Constitution? Does she 
not put herself, within the meaning and purview 


years, 
indi 
trom taxcs 


, of the Constitution, ip the atutude of levying war 


1860. 


azainst the United States? The Constitution de- 
fines and declares what is treason. Let us talk 
about things by their right names. | know that 


some hotspur or 


madeap may declare that these 
are not times fora government of law; that we 
irednarevoluuon. tL know that Patrick Henry 
once said, **if this be treason, make the most of 


it. Ifanything can be treason in the scope and 
purview of the Constitution, is not levying war 
upon the United States treason? Is ot an at- 
tempt to take its property treason? Is not an 
attempt to expel its soldiers treason? Is not an 
aticnipt to resist the collection of the revenue, or 
to expel your mails, or to drive your courts from 
her borders, treason? Are not these powe rock arly 
conterred in the Constitution on the Federal Gov- 
ernment to be exe as What is it, then, lask 
1 the name of the Constitution, in the meaning 
of the term as there defined? It is treason, and 
nothing but treason; and if one State, upon its 
oWn volition, can go outof this Confederacy with- 
out regard to the effect it is to have upon the 
remaining parties to the compact, what is your 
Government worth? what will it come to? and in 
What will it end?) It is no Government at all 
upon such a construction, 

But itis declared and assumed that, if a State 
secedes, she is no longer a member of the Union, 
and that, therefore, the laws and the Constitution 
of the United States are no longer operative within 
her Jimits, and she is not guilty if she violates 
them. Thisisa matter of opinion. I have tried to 
show, from the origin of the Government down to 
the present time, what this doctrine of secession is, 
and there is but one concurring and unerring con- 
clusion reached by all the great and distinguished 
men of the country. Madison, who is called the 
Kather of the Constitution, denies the doctrine. 
Washington, who was the Father of his Country, 
denies the doctrine. Jefferson, Jackson, Clay, 
and Webster, all deny the doctrine; and yet al! 
at once it is discovered and ascertained that a 
State, of its own volition, can go out oo 
federacy, without regard to consequences, without 
regard to the injury and woe that may be inflicted 
ob the remaining members from the act! 

Suppose this doctrine to be true, Mr. President, 
that a State can withdraw from this Confederacy; 


and suppose South Carolina has seceded, and is | 


now out of the 
does 


Confederacy: 
she place herself? 


y: in what an attitude 
There might be cireum- 
stanees under which the States ratifying the com- 
pact might tolerate the secession of a State, she 
taking the consequences of the act. But there 
might be other cireumstances under which the 
States could net allow one to secede. Why do I 
say so? Some suppose—and it is a well-founded 
supposition—that by the secession of a State all 
the remaining States might be involved in disas- 
irous consequences; they might be involved in 


war; and by the secession of one State, the ex- 
istence of the remaining States might be involved. 


Then, without regard to the Constitution, dare the 
other States permit one when it endan- 
gers and involves all the remaining States? The 
arises in this connection, whether the 
States are ina condition to tolerate or will toler- 
ate the secession of South Carolina. That is a 
matter to be determined by the circumstances; 


to secede 


question 
| 1 1 


thatisamatterto be determined by theeme rgency; | 


that is a matter to be determined when it comes 


up. tis a quesuon which must be left open to 
be determined by the surrounding circumstances, 
when the oceasion arises. 

But conceding, for argument’s sake, the doc- 
trine of seeession, and admitting that the State 
of South Carolina is now upon your coast, a for- 
eign Power, absolved from all connection with 
the Federal Government, outof the Union: what 
“es n? There was a doctrine ineculeated in 1828, 
by Mr. Monroe, that this Government, keeping 
in view the safety of the people and the existence 
of our institutions, would permit no European 


Power to plant any more colonics on this conti- 
Lh _ Now, suppose that South Carolina is out- 
side of the Conti deracy, and this Government ts 
In possession of the fact that she is forming an 


alliance witha foreign Power—with France, with 


Bneland, wich Rus sia, with Austria, or with all 
of the principal Powers of Europe; that there is 
to be a great naval siation established there; an 


immense rendezvous for their army, With a view 
to ulterior objects, with a view of making ad- 


vances upon the restof these States: let me ask the | 


THE 


| million dollars. j 
try you acquired, besides? Fifteen million dol- 
ilars. Pei as made; territory was acquired; 
| ak in a few years, from that territory California 
| erected herself into a free and ind pe ndent State, 


| and, under the provisions of the Constitution, \ we 
i admitted her as a member of this Confederacy. 


locality ? 


Senate, Jet me ask the 
mitit? Under 
law of self: 


and if 


country, if the 
and inh compliance 
I-preservation, We 


Were as 


y dare pe r- 
with the great 
dare not let her do it; 

Power to-day, out- 


she Verein 


side of the Confede racy, and was forming an alli- 
ance that we deemed inimical to our institutions, 
and the existence of our Government, we should 


have aright to conquer and hold her as a province 
—a term which is so much used with 
Mr. President, | have referred to the manner in 
which this Government was formed. I have re- 
ferred to the provision of the Constitution which 
provides for the admission of new States. Now, 
let me ask, can any one believe that, in the crea- 
tion of this Government, its founders intended 
that it should have the power to acquire territory 
and form it into States, and then permit them to 
roout of the Union? Letustakeacase. How 
long has it been since your armies were in Mex- 
ico? How long has it been since your brave men 
were exposed to the diseases, the privations, the 
sufferings, which are incident to a campaign of 
that kind? How long has it been since they were 
bearing your eagles in a foreign land, many of 
them falling at the point of the bayonet, consigned 
to their lone, narrow home, with no winding-sheect 
but their blankets saturated with their blood ? 
How many victories did they win? how many 
laurels did they acquire? how many trophic s did 
they bring back? The country is full of them. 
What did it cost you?) One hundred and twenty 
What did you pay for the coun- 


scorn. 


After having expended $120,000,000 in the war; 
after having lost many of our bravest and most 


| gallant men; after having paid $15,000,000 to Mex- 


ico for the territory, and admitted it into the Union 


|} as a State, now that the people of California have 


got into the Confederacy and can stand alone, 
according to this modern doctrine, your Govern- 
ment was just made to let them in, and then to let 
then m step out. Is not the conclusion illogical ? 
Is it not absurd to say that, now that ¢ ‘alifornia 
is in, she, on her own volition—without regard to 
the consideration paid for her; without regard to 
the policy which dictated her acquisition by the 
United States—can walk out and bid you defiance? 
Is it not an absurdity, if you take the reason and 
object of Government ? 

But we need not stop here; let us go to Texas. 
Texas was engaged in arevolution with Mexico. 


She succeeded in the assertion and establishment @ 


of her independence; and she became a sovereign 
and independent Power outside of this Union. 
She applied for admission, and she was admitted 
into this family of States. After she was in, she 
was oppressed by the debts of her war which 


resulted in her separation from Mexico; she was 
harassed by the Indians upon her border; and in 
1850, by way of relief to Texas, what did we do? 


There was an extent of te rritory that lies north, 
if my memory serves me ricl it, e mbrae ing what 
is now called ‘a Territory of New Mexico, 
Texas had it not in her power to protect the citi- 
zens that were there. It was a dead limb, para- 
lyzed, lifeless. The Federal Government came 
aiherene kind physician, saying, ** We will take 
this dead limb trom your body, and vitalize it, 
by giving protection to the people, and incorpo- 
rating it ito a territorial government: and in ad- 
dition to thatgame will give you $10,000,000, and 
you may retait your own public lands;”’ and the 
other States were taxed in common to pay the 
$10,000,000. Now, after all this is done, Texas, 
forsooth, upon her own volition, is to say, rey 
will walk out of this Union! Were there no 
other parties to that compact? We are told the 
compact ts reciprocal. Did we take in California, 


did we take in ‘Texas, just tobenefitthem? No; 
but to add tothis great family of States; and it is 
apparent, from the faet of their coming in, that 


the compact is reciprocal; 
the compaet, they 
without the consi 
Again 
we pay for 
wanted ¢ 
eracy ? 


and having entered mto 
ight to withdraw 
remaining States, 

of Louisiana. What did 
03, and for what was she 
Just to get Louisiana into the Confed- 
Just for the benefit of that particular 


Was not the mighty West looked to? | 


y have nor 
nt of the 
: take the casi 
her in 18 
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Was it not to secure the free navigation of the 
Mississippi river, the mouth of which was then 
in possession of lrance, shortly before of Spain, 
passing about between those two Powers ? Yes, 
the navigation of that river was wanted. Simply 
for Louisiana? No, but for all the States. The 


United States paid 613 », 000,050, and France passed 
the country to the United States. [t remained in 
a territorial condition for a while, sustained and 
protected by the strong arm of the Federal Gov- 
erment. We acquired the territory and the navi- 
gation of the river: and the money was paid for 
the benefit of all the States, and not of Louisiana 

exclusively. And now that this great valley is 
filled up; now that the navigation of the Missis- 
sippl is one hundred times more important than it 
was then; now, after the United States have paid 
the money, have acquired the title to Louisiana, 
and have ine orporated her into the Confederacy 
it is proposed that she shall go out of the Union! 

In 1815, when her shores were invaded; when 
her city was about to be sacked; when her booty 
and her beauty were about to fall a prey to British 
aggression, the brave men of ‘Tennessee, and of 
Kentucky, and of the surrounding States, rushed 
into her borders and upon her shores, and under 
the Jead of their own gallant Jackson, drove the 
invading forces away. And now, after all this; 

after the money has been paid; after the free nav- 
ization of the river has been obtained—not for the 
benefit of Louisiana alone, but for her in common 
with all the States—Louisiana says to the other 
States, ** We will go out of this Confederacy; we 
do not care if you did fight our battles; we do 
not care if you did ac q uire the free navigation of 
this river from France; we will go out if we think 
proper, and constitute "ourselves an independent 
Power, and bid defiance to the other States.’’ It 
is an absurdity; it is a contradiction; it is illogi- 
cal; it is not deducible from the structure of the 
Government itself, 

Mr. SLIDELL. Will the Senator permit me 
to make a single remark ? 

Mr. JOHNSON, of ‘Tennessee. The Senator 
knows how I was interrupted yesterday. 

Mr. SLIDELL. I merely wish to say to the 
Senator that 1 donot know a citizen of any south- 
western State bordering on the Mississippi who 
does not acknowledge the propriety and necessity 
of extending to every citizen of the country whose 
streams flow into the Mississippi the free navi- 
gation of the river and the free interchange of all 
of the agricultural products of ihe valley of t ne 
Mississippi. Such a course is dictated not only 
by every consideration of justice, but by the ree- 
ognizedand well-understood i intere sts of the south- 
western States. On this point, ] can speak with 
entire confidence of the sentiment of Louisiana. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. That may all 
be very true; and I do not sup pose that, at this 
moment, there Is a citizen in the State of Loutsi- 
ana who would think of obstructing the nav- 
ization of the river; but are not nations controlled 
by their interests in varying circumstances? It 
strikes me so; and hereafter, when a conflict of 
interest when difficulty may spring up 
between two separate Powers, Louisiana, having 
the control of the mouth of the river, saiwlst fe el 
disposed to tax our citizens going down there. 
It is a power that Lam not willing to concede to 
be exercised at the discretion of any authority 
outside of this Government. The as- 
surance does notamountto anything. Itdepends 
entirely on the interest and condition of the sur- 
rounding country as to what power Louisiana 
would want to exercise in reference to that river. 
So sensitive have been the people of my State 
upon the free navigation of that river, that as far 
back as 1796, now sixty-four years ago, in their 
bill of rights, before they passed under the juris- 
diction of the United States, they declared: 

“That an equal participation of the free navigation of 
the Mississippi is oue of the inherent rights of the citizens 


fir C 


arises; 


Senator’s 


of this State: it cannot, therefore, be conceded to any 
prince, potentate, Power, person, or persons whatever.’? 

This shows the estimate that the people fixed 
on this stream sixty-four yearsago; and now we 
re told, if Louisiana does eo out, it is not her 
intention at this time to tax the people above. 

Tho can te that mav be the intention of L 
Wi ll what may | 


isiana hereafter? Are we willing to place the 
nights of our citizens, are we willing to place the 
travel and commerce of our citizens, at the dis- 


creuon of any Power outsiJe of this Government? 
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j | not: Id tenre wv herthe other Powe: 
] | ‘ ! 0 
Bu Jon, let us follow the cirele, 
: 
' vill carry u How 
is 
Klorida lay outon our eoa 
mdependent and nny 
GC is hot as many qualified 
pf merry or il di trict 
V\ tl did I I ,occu m YRld- Shy 
Od nn the posse ion of ss x t did th 
i d St thind out havine adjace terri 
tory outside of their jurisdiction? Let us tu 
tt i iu hoi ties, ind ey it prope Siti }t! \ 
were Willing to act upon { find, in the statute 
of the United States, thi joint resolution 
Taking into view the peculiar situation of Spain, and 
ot Aimperican provinees, and n fering the influenes 
‘ ithe destiny of the territory adjoms outhera 
by rof the United States may have upon their security, 
t t itv, ane ere Pher re 
Kicsolved by the S te 1 Ho jf Repy tatives of 
/ United States of mer t Conaress assembled, That 
1 United States, under the peculiar circumstances of the 
existing crisis, Cannot, without serious inquictude, see any 
part ot the said territory pass into the hands of any foreign 
Powe ind that a duc regard to their own safety compels 
t nto provide, under certain contingencies, tor the tem 
por occupation of the satd territory. They, at the sari 
Cine, ¢ lare that the said territory shall, in their hands, 
remain ubje ttotuture negotiation 
ay . : i } —— | cs ’ 2 
What principle is set forth there? Florida was 
' -@ 1” 2 S oa 
Pthe possession of Spain. Lngiish spies were 


harbored in her t 
ed Stat 


ALES, 


rritory. Spain was inimical to 
and in view of the great prin- 


ciple of self-preservation, the Congress of th 
United States passed a resolution declaring that 
th spat atte mpt d to transfer Florida into the 
hands of any other Power, the —— d States 
WW ad take HoOsSsess ion of it Yet C o 3; were 
gracious and condescending enou: ar ry that it 
should remain open to future negotiation, ‘That 
! y,**Pereafter,itw make anegotiath 
{ itus, we will make it: if we do not, 
we Will keep the territory that ill Phe 
\ ry lying t i our border, outside 
risdiction of th l ted States nd Wie 
‘ Il, by an a t Congress, that not rt 
Power should possess tt 
VW Wel tilitu hie ndanr ropriat d §100,000, 
iid thorized the President to enter and talre 


with the means placed in his 





terwards, we did negotiate with Spain, 
wid ay 86,0 W.000 for the ‘Terri : dowe 
est bed a territorial governmentforit. Wh 
nex We undertor 2 to drive out the Semunol 
fodians,and we had a war in which this Govern- 
ment lost more than it lostin all the other wars 
it was engaged in; and we paid the un of 
625,000,000 to get the Seminoles out of 
imps, so that the ‘Territory could be inhabited 
by white men. We paid for it, we took po - 
sion of it; and | remember, when I was in the 
other ican al Florida was knocking at th 
door for admission, how extremely anxtous hei 
then able Delegate was to be admitted. Henow 
before [Mr. Yures Lremember how 
importa e thought it was then to come unde 
1 cting wine of the United States as one 


But now the 
| 


manda 





\ driven out, 
95,000,000 have been expended; and they want 
is Government, 


will go out without consulting the other States 


but 


Withoutreference to the effect upon the remaining 





parties to the compact. Where willshe go? Will 
attach herself to Spainagain? Will she pass 
| kK owt roth purisdiclion of the Seminoles? 


After havine been 


nurtured and protected and 
fostered by | these States, now, without regard 
to then he to be allowed, at her own volition, 


to withdraw from thi I say she has no 
and when she does it, 
If she sueeceds, it will 
ution, 


must take the penalties 


Union? 
‘ stitution urighttodo it: 
ihis ah actot avrevression 


If she does not 
s and terrors 


sstul revo] 


ion that s wrecte 
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itself an oO lo is, during the last 
Congress, applied for admission into this Unton. 
She assumed to be a State, and the difficulty in 
the way was a provision in her constitution, and 


the manner of i s adoption. We 
in. We 


but on ae 


did not let Ka 
did not question her being a Stat 
countof the manner of forming h 
kept Kansas out. 


rcon- 


stitution and its provisions, we 
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W hit Kansas now? I he a State, or is she 
a ‘Territory? Dor he revert back to her terri- 
tor ! condition of | inilacwe? Or, having been a 
State,and having applied toi idm rand been 


i tory yor hold heras a provi ( You 
pr ribe the mode of electing the members of h 
Lecvislature, and pay them outof your own Treas- 
urv. ve 5, she. . provinn contr rt] d by Fed 
eral authority, and her laws are made in conform- 





a Te 7 


not 
I think she is 


ose the 


ritory 
Supp ti ‘alifornia withdraws from 
the Union. We admitted her. She was territory 
acquired by the United States, | y ou blood and 
Now p} 

thre oak dames does she pass caulk Into aterri- 
torial condition, remain a dependency upon the 
’ederal Government, or dor stand outasa 
rate government: Let me take Louisiana, 

for which we paid $15,000,000. That was a Ter- 
ritory fora n umber of years—yes, a mee he 
is amy another name fora provinee, [tis a pos- 
Ses held under the jurisdiction of the United 





our treasun , suppose she withdraws from 


s she 





State We admitted Loutsiana into the Union 
asaState. S ipp ise we had refused admit her: 
would she not stil have remain 


d mene ae 
not have remaimed under the proves - 
United States? yut in if 
er to withdraw from the U 
not pass back into the condition im wl 
admitted her into the Uni 


Would she 


tion of th 


before we 





condition does she place herself 
States which were at first Territories cease then 
connection with this Government, do they pas 


back into the territorial condition? Wher 
out, n Louisiana is coing 
ther States that were originally 


Nass 








erritorics 





ro Unton, in what condit: do they 
plas Ives? Are they Territories or States? 
Aret lyon probation to! ye members 
ie) eat racy, or are thev Stat outside of 
t { fod cy? "i 
i” U I Bas, Will the Senator allow me to 

K a mie questa in this connection 

Mr. JOH} NSO. Ns of ‘Pennes ] Lop th 
Senator will not interrupt me. Ido not refuse 
out of any discourtesy. , 


Mr. WIGFALL. hin re 
Mr. JOHNSON, of ‘Tennessee. Ren 


that kind never affect me in th lerhtest decres 
| ver hear them Bi > Ir. Pi lent, Ph \ I 

ferred to the acts of Coneress for aequiring Florida 
l etl forth a pri iple. Let me read anothe: 


An actto enable the President of the United States, under 
certain contingene .tota! po ion of the country 
Iving east of the river Perdido, and south of the State of 





Land the Mississippi Territory, and tor other pur 





i} 
és - ted by the Se t nd ITor f Rew afin 
fthe United Stat t fener mm ¢ 17 f 

t! President of the United States b 

authornzed to take poss ion of and or 

‘ t { tory lying cast ¢ ti ri ri 

or jhe St of Georgia and the M 

ea an arrangement bas been or shall 


the said territory 








tie saiee or any | 
ithe event ofan an 
part th by ar 
forthe purpose of king possc io 
: rritory ateresaid, in order to matntain 
I red t United Sta sCInppwoy any part 
ot the ithe United States which he may 
deem nece ry.’ 
VW | | “nein —— > That f 
nats the principle avowea here: bat trom 
1 . ' 
he geographical relations of this territory to th 


ted States, frora its in Iportange to the safi ty 

‘curity of the inst ivatinneetinee nitedStates, 
ye uu horiz d the President to expend S10 0,000 
to get a foothold there aa espect lly to take pos- 
session of itif it were likely to pass to any foreign 
Power. We see the doctrine and principle there 
established and acted upon by our Government. 
This principle was again avowed by distinguished 
men at Gane nd. A paper was drawn up there by 
Mr. Buchanan, Mr. Soulé of Louisiana,and Mr. 
Mason of Virginia, our ministers to the three 








principal Courts in Europe. They met at Ostend 
and drew . in which they laid dow 
and drew up a paper th wihien they laid down 
t conformity with the act 

that I have just read. They say in 
that paper, signed by James Buchanan, J. Y. 
Mason, an Pierre Soulé 
Then, 1. It must be clear to every 


that, from the peculiarity of at 
the considcrations aitt 


certam doctrines in stri 


of Congr Ss 


reflecting mind, 
geographical position, and 
ndant on it, Cuba is as necessary to 
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American Republic as any of its present mem 
wid that it belongs, naturally, to that groat u 
or whie 


>From its locality it coi 1 mouth of t Nl 


the North 
bers, 


Stat ithe Union is tbe provideatial ou 





GulfocM 





lastten vea tina 
atthe time leou 
~The matural 
pulation, the hig heir direet inter i 
with the Atlantic amd Pacifie States, can never be secure, 
but must ever be endangered while Cuba is a dependeney 
ofa distant Power in whose 


a source of ¢ 





tie products of t 


entire po t 





possession it has proved to be 
oustaal annoyance and Cmbarrassiment to thei 
interest ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . , 

“The system of immigration and labor lately 
Within its limits, and the tyranny and oppression \V 
characterize its immediate rulers, threaten au insure 
ateny mowent which may result in diretul consequences 
to the American people. 

“Cuba has thus become to usan uneer 
permanent cause of anxiety and alarm 

* Sel preservation ts the first law of nature, with Srates 
as Well as with individuals. AN nations have, at diilerent 
periods, acted upon this maxim. Although it has been 
been made the pretext for committing flagrant injustic 
in the eee of Poland, and other similar eases which 
history records, yetthe principle itself, though oiten abused, 
has alwavs becnrecoguized.”? , Our 
past history forbids that we should acquire the Tsland of 
Cuba without the . unless justified by the 
great sox of sell n. We must, in any event, 
oe our OWn Conscious tt and our own seli 

ea: ’ 


Mark you, we are never 
Ibis Necessary to our st if- 
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sing danger, anda 
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preservatio 


etitluae, 


to acquire Cuba unless 


preservalions 
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ean afford to d 
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bevond its pre ball have been re 
it Will then be tir question does ¢ 
the possession riou-ly endaneer our internal 
penee and tire « cherished Union? 

** Should this wered in affirmative 
then. by every law divine, we Ibe justin d 
la Wresting it trom 4 ver; andthis 





upon the very came prineipic t yan individ 
fin mogdown the burni neighbor, if 


' 
there were no other means of flam frum 


destroving lis own Lome.” 





Now, thisis all pretty sound doctrine. [ am 
for all of: 

Ure such cirenmistanecs we oughtneither to count the 
cost nor regard the odds whieh Spain might enlist against 
li We torhear to enter into the question, Wether th 
}? Liien cf the ishind would justiiy sueh a mea 
u \ uld. frow ret i ht toour i bheu 
worthy of our gallant forcdath 5 
aeainst our po: ie ri 
eanized and becoue as at 
tendant horrers to the white to 
extend to our own neighboring si 





or actually to constine the fair fabric of our Union.” 


We find in this d 


eument, signed by our three 





Intsters,and approved by the American pce , 
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rieht, in obedienee to the ereat prin inle of 


wovernmel 





f-presery ition, and for the safety of our insti- 
tutions, cize it and pass it under the jurisdic- 
tion of the United State Fol hold itasa province 
laws of the United States? I y 
The same principle app lied » Flor- 
same principle woatl apply to * Sond 
[ regret that she occuph s the ye 
that she has assumed, but [Lam arguing 
ciple, and do not refer to her out ofany di 








say 


subject to th 
it would. 
ida. The 
Carolina. sition 
a prin- 

respect. 
If South Caro ae were outside of the Confeder- 
acy, an independent Power, having no connection 
with the U ni d States, and our institutions were 
likel Vv to be end: angers d, and the extstence of the 
Government imperiled by her remaining a sepa- 
rate and independent Power, or by her forming 
associationsandalliances w —— foreign Power 
that would injure our free ins I say we 
should have a right, on the nile ye Jaid down 
by Mr. Mason, Mr. Buchanan, and Mr. Soule, 





tutions, 





1860. 


and upon the principle practiced by the Congress 
of the United States in the ease of Florida, to 
seize her, pass her under the jurisdiction of the 
United State s, and hold herasa province. 

Mr. President, | have spoken of the possibility 
ofa State standing in the position of South Car- 
olina making allianees with a foreign Power. 

now? Ex-Governor Manning, 


What do we see 
of that State, ina speech made not long since at 
Columbia, made these declarations: 

* Cotton is king, and would enable us in peace to rule 
the nations of the world, or successfully to encounter them 
in war. ‘The millions in France and England engaged in 
its manufacture, are an effectual guarantee of the friendship 
of those nations. Lf necessary, their armies would stand 
to guard its uninterrupted aud peacetul cultivation, and 
their men-ot-war would line our coasts to guard it in its 
transit trom: our ports.” 

Ah! are we prepared, in the face of doctrines 
like these, to permita State that has been a mem- 
ber of our Confederacy to go out, and erect her- 
self into an independent Power, when she points 


to the time when she will become a dependent of 


Great Britain, or when she will want the pro- 
tection of France? Whatis the doctrine laid down 
by Mr. Buchanan and Mr. Masonand Mr. Soulé? 
If Cuba is to pass into the hands of an unfriendly 
Power, or any Power inimical to the O nited 
States, we have a right to seize and to hold her. 
Where is the difference between the two cases? 
[if South Carolina is outside of the Confederacy 
as an independent Powe rd sconnected from this 


CGovernme nt, and we find her forming alliances to 


protect her, Lask what becomes of that great prin- | 


ciple, the law of se If-presery: ation? Does it not 
apply with equal force ? Weare told, upon pretty 
high author! ity, that Great Britain is operating in 
the United State s; that she is exerting a pow er- 
fal influence. * I find that, in a paper issued from 
the executive office, Litde Rock, Arkansas, and 
addressed to the militia of the State of Arkansas, 
the following mageape is used: 

*Ttis my opinis 
the British Government is to dis turb the domestic tr inquil 
lity of the United States; that its object is to break up and 
lestroy our Government, get rid of a powerlul rival, extend 

areaor the British dominions on this Continent, and 
‘ome the chief and controtiing Power in America.’ 
1 will not read it all. 
why it isso. He says: 








He gives many reasons 


‘I believe thatsuch a conspiracy exists against our Ped 
cil Governinent, and that, it ttacts and trans 
netions connected with it, and the wames of the secret 
vents and eimissaries of the British Government, distrib 
wed throughout the United st .contd be ascertained, 
well authenticated, and made public, the patriotic people 
of the United States would be filled with astonishment; 
and having discovered the real author and instigator of the 
niischier, all discord between the tree States and the slave 
States would at once be allayed, if not entirely cease, and 
that thea they would become traternally and more firmly 
united; and that the united indignation of the patriotic 
eitizens of the whole Union against the British Govern 
ment and its agents and enmissaries would be so great that 
war would be declarcd it the British Government in 
fess than twelve mouths. 





! the secre 

















. 


‘Vhe Governor of the State of 
thataf | 


this c 


Arkansas says, 
all the secret workings of Great Britain in 
ountry the ascertained, war would be 
declared in less than twelve months against the 
Government of Great Britain. What further does 
he say: 


could 


‘Entertaining these opinions, T deem it my duty to the 
people of the State of Arkansas, io warn them to go to work 
in earnest and make permanent and thorough preparations, 
so that they may at all times be ready to protect themselves 
and our State against evils which [ believe the British 
Government intends shall not be temporary and trifling, 
but continuous and aggravated, ‘irrepressible? and terri 
ble’? 

This is signed by “ Elias N. Conway, Governor 
of the State of Arkansas, and commander-in- 
ehief of the army-of said State, and of the militia 
thereof’? But ex-Governor Manning, of South 
Carolina, declares that king, and that 
the armics of Great 
France, and their men of war, would protect them; 

the one in the peaceful er tion of cotton, and 
the other in its exportation to the ports of the 
world. W! hat sort of times are we falling on? 
Where are we going? Are these the threats that 
we are to be met with? 

United States to ! 
attempt 


tr, Wi rit 


cotton ts 


is thre told hy one of the 
absolve itself from its allewi- 
authority, and in faet in 
he United States, 
the Confederacy, it will plac 
its form an alliance with 
France and with England, which will protect her 


ww to 
violation 
nofi that being 

noceted with 
lfupon our 


*Constitutio 





coast to 


more securely than the protecuon which she now || 
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, that the settled and secret policy of 


jritain, and the fleets of 


receives from the 
recurs, have we 
institutions, 


United States? The question 
not an existence, have we not 
to preserve; and in compliance with 
the great law of self- preservauion, can we permit 
one of these States ‘co take the protection of a for- 
cign Power that is inimical and dangerous to the 
peaceful relations of this Government? Can we 
doit? I donot believe that we ean. IT repeat, for 
fear it may be misunderstood, that there are cer- 
tain circumstances and condiuons under which the 
remaining States, parties to the compact, might 
tolerate the secession of one State; and there are 
other circumstances and other conditions under 
which they dare not do it, in view of the great 
principle of self-preservation of which lL have been 
speaking. When any State takes such an atti- 
tude what will be our course of polic y? The case 
raust be determined by the existing circumstances 
at the time. 

But it is expected and said by some that South 
Carolina, in making this movement, intends to 
carry the other States along with her; that they 
will be drawn into it. Now, Mr. President, is that 
the way for one sister, for one rebellious State, to 
talk to others! Is that the language in which they 
should be addressed? Ll ask my friend from Cal- 
ifornia to read an extract from the 
Governor Gist, of South 
me a favor by so doing 


Carolina. He will do 
j ; and then we shall see the 
basis upon which we stand,and the attitude in 
which we are to be placed. Not only is South 
Carolina to go out ofthe Union in violation of the 
Constitution, impeding and resisting the execu- 
tion of the laws, but the other States are to be 
dragged along with her, and we are all to be in- 
volved in one common ruin. 

Mr. LATHAM read the following extract from 
the message of Governor Gist to the Legislature 
of South Carolina: 


* The introduction of slives from other States which may 
not become members of the southern confederaey, and pa 
ticularly the border States, should be prohibited by legista 
tive enactment; aud by this means they will be brought to 

e that their safety depends upon a withdrawal trom their 
enemies and an anion with their triends and naturalallies. 
It they should continue their union with the non-slave 
hoiding States, let them keep their slave property in their 
own borders, and the only alternative leftthem will be eman 
cipation by their own act, or by the action of their own 
confederates. We cannot cousent to relieve them from their 
embarrassing situation by permitting them to realize the 
money value for their slaves by selling them to us, and thus 
prepare them, without any loss of property, to 
date themselves to the northern free-soil idea. 
they unite their destiny with us, and become 
souther 


accoimmo 
But should 
stars in the 
rn galaxy-—members of a great southern confedera 
tion—we will reeeive them w ith open arms and an ¢ nehu- 
siastic greeting.” 

* All hope, therefore, of concerted action by a southern 
convention being lost, there is but one course lett for South 
Carolina to pursue consistent with her honor, interest, and 
safety, and that is. to look neither to the right or the left, 
but go straight forward to the consummation of her pur 
pose. [tis too late now to receive propositions for a con 
ferenee 3 and the sStaate would be wanting in self-respect, 
after baving detiberately decided on her owu course, to en 
tertain any proposition looking to a continuance of the pres 
ent Union. We ean get no better or safer guarantee than 
the present Constitution; and that bas proved umpotent to 
protect us against the fanaticism of the North. Phe insti 
tution of slavery must be under the exclusive cor 
those directly interested in its preservation, 
the mercy of those that believe 
stroy it.” 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. If my friend 
will read an extract from the speech of Mr. Krrrr, 
of South Carolina, it will show the determination 
and policy to be pursued. It is done with all 
respect to him; for he is aman upon whom Lb look 
as a perfect 
acquaint 
quote 


» * * * & 


trol of 
and not leitto 
itto be their duty to di 





and 

with 
from lis 
wish to pursue. 


Mr. LATHAM read, as follows: 


*“Tion. L.M. Kerry was serenaded at Columbia on Mon 
day cvening ;andin response to the compliment he spoke at 
considerable length in favor of separate State action. He 
said South Carolina could not take one step backward now 
Without receiving the curses of posterity. South Carolina, 
single and alone, was bound to go out of this accursed 
Union: he would take her out it but three men went with 
him, and iislaves took her back it would be te her grave 
yard. Mr. Buchanan was pledged to see wc he meant 
to hold him to it. The poticy of the State should be pru 
dent and boid. His advice was. move on, side by side. He 
requested union and harmony among those embarked in 
the same great cause 5 but yield woca day too long, and when 
the time comes let it ecome speedily. ‘Take your destinies 
in vourown hands.and shattorthis accursed Union. South 
Carolina could do it alone. But if she could not, she could 
at least throw her arms around the pillars of the Constitu 
tion, and involve all the States in a common ruin. Mr. 
Keirr was greatly applauded throughout his address.” 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. Mr. 


entire gentleman, from all my 
him; but LT merely want to 


speech to get at the policy they 


anes 


President, 
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[ have referred to these extracts to show the pol- 
icy intended to be pursued by our seceding sister. 
Wiiiat is the first threat thrown out? Lt is an in- 
timidationtothe border States, alludingespecially, 
I suppose, to Virginia, Mar} land, Kentucky, and 
Missouri. They con SUN the first ter of the 
border slave States. ‘Phe next ter wou i be 
North Carolina and Tennessee and Arkansas. 
We in the South have complhuned of and con- 
demned the position assumed by the Abolition- 
We have complained that their intention 
was to hem slavery in, so that, like the scorpion 
when surrounded by fire, if at did not die trom 
the intense heat of the scorching flames, it would 
perish in its own poisonous skin. Now, our sis- 
ter, without consulting her sisters, without 
for their interest or their consent, 
will move forward;.that she 1 
ernment under which we have lived, and that 
hereafter, when she forms a Government or a 
Constitution, unless the border States come in, 
she will pass laws prohibiting the importation of 
slaves into her State from those States, and thereby 
obstruct the slave trade among the States, and 
throw the institution back upon the border States, 
so that they will be compelled to emancipate their 
slaves upon the principle laid down by the Ab- 
olition party. Thatis the red held over us! 

1 tell our sisters in 


ists, 


wing 
SAVS that she 


will destroy the Gov- 


jouth that so far as Ten- 
will not be dragged into 
confederacy until she 
and then she will go 
her interest, and not 


is concerned 

a southern or any « i 
has had time to cons rs 
when she believes it be 


hncessee 


before. LT tell our norhern friends, who are re- 
sisting the execution of the laws made in con- 
formity with the Constituuon, that we will not 


be driven on the other hand into their confed- 
acy, and we will not go into it unless it suits us, 
and they give us such guarantees as we deem 
right and proper. We say to you of the South, 
we are not to be frightened and coerced. Oh, 
when one talks , how mad- 
dening and insulting to the State; but when you 
want to bring the other States to terms, how easy 
to point out a means by which to them! 
But, sir, we do not intend to be coereed. 

We are told that certain States will go out and 
tear this accursed Constitution into fragments, 
and drag the pillars of this mighty edifice 
upon us, and invelve us all in one common rua. 
Will the border States submit to such a threat? 
No. If they do not come into the movemeneé, the 
pillars of this stupendous fabric of human free- 
dom and greatness and goodness are to be pulled 
down, and all will be invelved in one common 
ruin. Such is the threatening language used. 
**You shall come into our confederacy, or we will 
coerce you to the emancipation of your slaves.’’ 
That is the language which is held toward us. 

There are many ideas afloat about this threat- 
ened dissolution, and it is time tospeak out. ‘The 
question arises in reference to the protection and 
preservation of the institution of slavery, whether 
dissolution isa remedy or will give to it protection. 
Lavow here, to-day, that if 1 were an Abolition- 
ist, and wanted t » aceomplish the overthrow and 
abolition of the institution of slavery in the south- 
ern States, the first step that | would take would 

k the bonds of this Union, and dissolve 
this CGrovernment. ] 
slavery depends upon the preservation of 
Union, and a compliance with all the guarantees 
of th Constitution. L believe an interference 
with it will break up the Union; and I believe a 
dissolution of the Union w ill, in the end, thou 
it may be some time to come, overthrow the in- 
stitution of slavery. HElence we find so many in 
bie North who desire the dissolution of these 
States as the most certatnand direct and effectual 
means of overthrowing the institution of slavery. 

What prot ction would it be to us to dissolve 
this Union? What protection would it be to us 
to convert this nation into two hostile Powers, the 
one warring with the other? Whose property is 
at stake? Whose interest is endangered? Js it 
not the prope rly of the Suppose 
Canada were moved down upon our border, and 
the two separated sections, then different nations, 
were hostile: what would the institition of slavery 
be worth on the Every man who has 
will see that the tstitaution woud 
take up its march and retreat, as certainly and as 
unerringly as general laws can operate. Yes; it 
would commence to retreat the very moment this 


about coercing a State 


coerce 


adowlt 


be to brea 
believe the continuance of 


? 
itis 


border States ? 





bo de r ; 
Common sense 











C,overnment w converted imto hostile Powers, 
id y mad veen the slaveholding 
nd non-slaveholding States the line of division 

‘ j t - . ' piace 
Phen, what dy d0 we gettor the institution 
of very? Must we keep up a standing army ? 

Must we keep up fort risthing with arms alone 

the w rder? ‘This is a question to be con- 
lercd, one that involves the future: and no step 


taken without n Y 
fore this Union is dissolved and 
1 


as one of the slave State 


‘e reflection.  Be- 
broken up, we in 
, Want to be 
msulted; we want to know what prot ctuohn we 


ire to have; whether we are simply to be made 





outposts and guards to protect the property of 
thers,at the same time that we sacrifice and lose 
mur own. We want to understand thi question, 

Avain: if there is one division of the States, 
will there net be more than one? Theard a Sen 
ator say the other day ithe would 1 ither see 


ito thirty-three frac- 
itconsolidated; but when 


bye rin to divide, when the 


this Government 
tional parts than to see 
you one first division 
is m ide, whocan tell w he il the next w ill be mad: 
When these States are all turned loose, anda dif- 
ferent condition of things 1s presented, with com- 
aul d 
weighed and understood, what combinations may 
Lam opposed to the 
consolidation of Government, and Lam as much 


! ut, 


plex and abstruse interests to be considered 


ake place can tel] 


no one 
for the reserved rights of States as anv one 


rather than see this Union divided into thirty- 
three petty Governments, with a little prince in 
one, a potentate in another, a little aristocracy in 
a third, a little democracy ina fourth, and a re- 
public somewhere else 


to Pp 


a citizen not being able 
iss from one State to another without a pass- 
port or a commission from his Governme nt; W ith 
quarreling and warring amongst the little petty 
Powers, which would result in anarchy; E would 
rather see this Government to-day—lI proctaim 
it here inmy place—converted into a consolidated 
It would be better for the Ameri- 


or our 


Government 


peopl kind: l 


etter for Chris- 


ean > it would be better 
would be better for humanity; 
ity; better for all that te 


noble m 


4 
i 
1 
i 





nds to elevate ai di « 
lendid, thi 

fabric of human 
government, the most perfeet that the world ever 
aw, and which has succeeded thu 
parallel in the h of the 

Wi n youcome to bre ak up and tar 
different 


in, than breakine up this sp 


magnificent, this stupendou 


far withouta 
istory world. 

loose the 
there Is 


clements, no telling what com- 
the future. Tt may 
middle States that they 


get so good a Government by goine a 





binations m 


ry take place in 
occur, for instance, to the 
will 
little further south as by remaining where we ar 

It may oceur to North Carolina, to Ty nnessee, to 


iientucky,to Virginia,to Maryland, to Missouri— 


not 


and perhans Hlimnois might fall in, too—that, by 
erecting themselves into a central, independent 
republic, disconnected either with the North or 


the South, they could stand as a peace-maker— 
could stand asa breakwater, 
heated and surging waves of the 


rreat resisting th 


South, and the 
North. ‘They might 


ibolitionism of the 


think that they eonld stand there and lift them- 
elves up above the two extremes, with the n- 


cere hope that the time would arrive when the 

extremes would come together, and reunite once 
: : 

more, d we could reeonstruct this greatest and 

best Government the world has ever seen. Or it 

might so turn out, our institution of slavery being 


northern 


t looking 


sed upon the line, that by 


4 
to Pennsyls 


ex 
uta, to 
the other States, instead of having them as hos- 
tile Pow 


1 
to thi 


rs upon our frontiers, they might 


o come 
such 


ntral republic, and 
tutional euarantees, and such assurances thatthe? 
would be executed, that it might be : 
est to form analliance with them, and 


tection on our frontier. 


give Us 


copsti- 


to our hi 


have a pro- 


iter- 


I throw these outasconsiderations. There willbe 
Various projects and various combinations made. 
Memphis is now connected with Norfolk, in the 
Old Domniton; Memph sconneeted with Balti- 


more withintwo days.  HElere is a t that lets 


i 1 eoa 

us out to the commerce of th world. When wi 
look around in the fonr States of Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky., Vireiia, and Maryland, there are thir 


about which our memories, our att chments, and 
associations linger with pride and with pleas- 
ure Go down imto the Old Dominion: there is 
the place where. in 1781, Cornwallis surrendered 


his sword to the immortal Washington 


our 


In the 


New York, and to some of 
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t and 
Move along in that trail, and there we 
find Jefferson and 
lor 


bosom of her sotl are deposited her gwreates 
best sons. 
Madison and 


list of worthies 


come next 


Monroe, and a 


to old North Carelina, my na- 
Shr 


Wi 
tive State, God bless her! 
Though 


ise the 


is Iny mother. 


was not my cher mother, to 


fanevuare ot the 


! 
Sie 


mothe r 


classics, she is the 
whom I] love, and I cline to her with undying af- 
fection, a to an affectionate 
klen, who was associated 
1 Go 
to King’s Mountain, on her borders, and you there 
finn the onwhich the battlh: was foueht that 

irned the tide of the Revolution. Yes, within 
| fouvhtthat turned 
surrender of Corn- 


sa son should cline 
We find Me 


with our early history, deposited im her soil. 


mother. 


piace 
t 
herbordersthe signal battle wa 
he tide which resulted in the 
wallis at Yorktown,in the Old Dominion. 
Travelona little further, and we get back to Ten- 
>as modestas Lean in reference 
associations that make 
of the United States. In 


our own ilustrious Jackson. 


iS som 
eople 
‘Tennessee we have 
issued his 
proclamation in 1833, and saved this Government. 
We have our Polk and our Grundy, and a long 


There he sleeps—that Jackson who 


list of others whe are 
And who |i 


vorthy of remembrance. 
in Kentucky? Your Hardings, 
your Boons, your Roanes, your Clays, are amone 
the dead; your Crirtt NDEN amone the living. 
All are identified and associated with the history 
of the country. . 
Maryland has her Carroll of Carrollton, and a 
long list of worthies, who are embalmed in the 
hearts of the American And you are 
talking about breaking up this Republic, with this 
cluster of ties of affection, 
around you. May we notexpect that some means 
may be de 
together? 
Here, too, in the center of the Republic, is the 
scatof Government, which was founded by Wash- 
Who dare 
Itis within the bor- 


cnumerated, 


vweonle, 
i 


associations, these 


vised by which they can be preserved 


ington, and bears his immortal name. 


approprmace tl OX¢ lusive ly F 
ot the States | hav in Whose 
limits are found the graves of Washington, of 
Jackson, of Polk, of Clay. 

posed that we w Se torn 


will 


} 
Gel 


From them is itsup- 
away? No, sir: we 
cherish these endearing associations with ih 


hepe, if this Republic shall be broken, that we 


may speak words of peace and reconeiliation to 
distracted, a divided, | may add,a maddened 


4 


people. A 


nery waves may be lashed into fury 
on the one hand; 


biust ripe winds 
immovable upon our 
moun tans—present- 


on th other 
stand 
native 


may Ve 


DMSIS, 


we; but we 
as on ourow!} 
ing ther craggy brows, their unt xplored caverns, 
their summits 


** rock-ribbed and as ancient as the 
sun’’-—we stand speaking peace, association, and 
coneert, toa distracted Republic. 

but, Mr. Pri sid ht, will it 
we break up this great Government, to 
what kind of a government this new 


inthe South is to be, with which w 


not be well befor 
inquire 
rovernment 


) a 
are threatened 


unless we involve our destinies with this rash and 
pitate movement What intimation ts there 
ln referenee to it haracter? Before my State 


and those States of which L have been speaking 


, 


southern or nerthern confederacy, ought 


they not to have some idea of the kind of gov- 
crument that is to be formed? What are the in- 
thnations in the South, in reference to the form- 


language of 


ation of a new government? The 





som P kers is that the yws southern Love 
ernmentobliterating all State lincs—a government 
of consolidatio: It is alarming and distressing 


the proposition her 
follow, if we 
consolidated government here! 


to entertam What ruin 


are to have a 
But the idea is 


; . ee} 
disaster would 


) 
afloat and current in the South that a southern 
rovernment is to be established, in the lanruage 
of some of the speakers in the State of Georgia, 
‘obliterating all State lines:’? and is that the kind 
of entertainment to which the people are to be 


rovernment ander 
forced to 
An- 


othersu rrestion dn re ference toas muthern fvovern- 


invited? Is that the kind ot 
‘ 


) ! 
which we are to pass: and are 





emancipate our slaves unless we go it? 


mentis,thatwe shallhave a southern conf deracy 
of gre itstreneth and mwor, Withea constitutional 
provision preventing any ot from changing its 
domestic mstitutions without the consent of three 


some wre at 


fourths, or 


number to be fixed upon. 
i 
Is that th 


kind of government under which we | 
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want to pass? Tavow here, that so far as 





concerned, Twill never enter, with my consent, 
any government, North or South, less republi- 
can, less d mocratic, than the or under wr i 
we now live. 

Where we drifting? What kind of bre rs 
are ahead Have wea clunpse through tl r 
that develops the rock on which the ve i of 
State is drifting? Should we not consider ma- 


turely, in giving up this old Government, what 
kind of government is Ought we 
not to have time to think? Are we entitled 
to respect and consideration? In one of the lead- 
ing Georgia papers we find some queer 
tions; and, as the miners would say, may 
be considered as mere surface-indications, that 
develop what is below. We ought to know the 
kind of government that is to be established. 
When we read | made in various 
papers, and by various speakers, we find that 
there is one party who are willing to give up this 
form of government; to change its character: and, 
in fact, to pass under a monarehical form of cov- 
ernment. -L hope that my friend will read the 
extracts whieh | will hand him. 


Mr. LATHAM read the following extracts: 


“If the Federal system is a failure, the question may well 
be asked, is not the whole republican system a failure? Very 
many Wise, thinking men, sayso. We formed the Federal 
Government because the separate States, it was thought, 
Were not strong Cnough to stand alone, and because they 
were likely to prove disadvantageous, if not ; 
each to the other, in their distinet organization, and with 
their varving interests. When we break up, will the dis 
advantages and dangers of separate States be such as to 
require the formation of anew contederacy of those which 
are, at present, supposed to be homogeneous? Tt we do 
form a new coniederacy, when the old is gone, it rrould 
seemtoa he neither wise, i rudent. nor statesmaniice to frame 
it after the pattern of the old. New sate@uards and guar 
antees must necessarily be required, and none but a heed 
less maniac would seck to avoid looking this matter sq 
Iv in the face. 

“ Ttis true that we might make a constitution for the if 
teen southern States, which would secure the right 
Hom harm, or, at least, which would t 


it? 


fo succes d 


} t 
bids 


sugecs- 


these 


’ 
the allusions 


dangerous 











uare 


otal, 


at present, 


} quire a 
cear violationof its letter. so plainty that the world could 
dise rit, When doaconstitutionalacion Was consummated. 





sur then, in the course of years, as teen changed, times 
changed, interests changed, business changed, productions 
hanged. a violation of the spirit mightoccur, which would 
not be elearly a violation of the letter. Ttmay be said that 
the constitution might provide tor its OWu change as times 
changed. Well. that was the design when our pre , 
titution Was formed, and, still. We say, it was 
How m carefully « anew one be arranged: 
Will say that we of the South areone, 
viong wellenough. But the 





‘ 





ilure. 
Men 
and that we hallget 


who say 





ould 


it know weither lis 


tory nor human nature. Whe the Union was formed, 
twelve of the thirteen States were slaveholding 3 and if the 


cotton gin had not been invented there would not probably 


to-day have been an African slave in North America. 
“But how about the State organizations? This is an 
important considcration, for whether we consult with the 
other southeru not, itis certain that cach State 
inust act for itself, in the first instance, When any State 
goes out of the present Federal Union, it then becomes a 
furcign Power as to all the as well as to the 
word. Whether it will unite again with any of the States, 
or stand alone. is for it to determine. The new 
acy must then be mad States which desire i@ 
and it Georgia, or any other State, does not find the pre 
posed terms of federation agreeable, she maintain her 


States or 


other States, 





onfeder 


by those 





own separate form of government, or at te try it. Well, 
What form of government shall we have? This is more 


easily asked than answered. 

**Some of tie isest and be 
ITARY CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY; but, however good that 
may be in itself, the most important point to discover is, 
Whether ornotthe people are prepared tor it. Itis thought, 
again, by others, that we shall be able togo on tor ¢ gener 
ation or tro, in a new confederacy, with additional sate 
guards; such, f *,asan Evecutire for lif vastly 
restricted sutfrage, Senators elected for life, or for a lon ’ 
periodysay fwent: .and the most popu 
of the assembly eleeted for seven years, the judiciary abso 
Jutely independent, and for lite, or good behavior. The 
frequency of clections, and the universality orsutfrage, with 
the attendant arousing of the people’s passions, and the 
necessary sequence of demagogues being elevated to high 
station, are thought by inany to be the great causes of trouble 
among us. 

* We throw out these suggestions that the peopl 
think of them, and act as their iuterests require. 
opinion is that the South might be the greatest nation on 
the earth, and might maintain, on the basis of African 
slavery, notonly a splendid Goverument, but a secure re 
publ tGovernment. But still our fears are that through 
anarchy we shall re ch the despotism of military chieftains, 
My he raised again 


st cilizens propose a HERED 





! one wears r branch 





may 
Ourown 


to a monarchy.” Ancusta 


itine! of December &, 1860. 
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2 Crit a hy 
vouwa few thoughts that ar 
his heart of heart their very trush 
© The first great thought is thi ‘ii 
as the * Federal Government.” established by the people of 
the United States of America, is a failure. Tis is a fact 
Which cannot be gainsayed. [thas never been in the power 


vidual to lay beiore 


indi 
burnt iuto 

} 
shy 


institution known 


| of the ‘Federal Government’ to cniorce all its own laws 





1860. 


within it+own territory; ithas, therefore. been measurably 









a failure trom the beginning; but its first Convincing evi 
denee of weakness was in allowing one branel of iis of 
ration gu uneonstitutional law, (the Mis<ouri 
promise.) tts next evidence ot decrepittiide was its 
tral tv to enforee a constitutional law, (the tugitive slave 
law.) 1 Whole fabric being shaken to its foundation by 
the only attempt of caforcement made by its chief officer, 
Ps lent I Tneed not enlarge in this direction. 
Phe: Pederal Goverum sa failure 

*Whroat then?’ Phe States, of course, revert to their ori 
ginal position, each sovereign within itself There can be 
no other just conclusion. ‘This, then, being our position, 
the question to ber, thinking, earnest men ts, What shail 
we do for the tuture { take it tor granted that no man in 
lis senses Would advocate the remaining in so many petty 
soverciguties. We should be worse than Mexieanized by 
that process. What, then, shall we do? Inthe first plaee, 


T would say, let us look around aid see if there is a gov 


ernment of an enlightened nation that has not yet proven 
a tailure, but which is now, and has ever been, productive 
of happiness to all its law-abiding people. Tf such a gov 
ernment can be touud—a government Whose first and only 
object is the good, the REAL Goop (not fancied good. an 
ignis fatuus Which | fear both our fathers and ourselves 
have too much run atter in this country) of all its people 
ifsuch a government exists, let us examine it carefuily ; if 
ithas apparent errors, (as What human institution has not?) 
let us avoid them. Its beneficial arrangements let us adopt. 
Let us not be turned aside by its namic, nor be lured by its 
pretensions. ‘Try it by its works, aud adopt or condemn it 
by its fruits. No more ¢ rperiments. * l py ak as to Wise 
men; judge ye what I say.’ 

> fam one of a tew who ever dared to think that repub- 
licanism was a failure froin its inesption, and | have never 
shrunk trom giving my Opinion When it Was worth while 
I have never wished to see this Union disrupted ; but if it 
must be, then | raise my voice fora return toa 

“CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY.” 
*ConumBia, Sourn Carona, December 5, 1S60. 

* Yesterday the debate in the House of Representatives 
Was unusually warin. The parties arrayed against each 
other in the matter of organizing an army, and the manner 
of appointing the commanding officers, used scathing lan 





guage, and debate ran high throughout the session. So far 
as tam able to judge, both the opposing parties are led on 


by bitter prejudices. The Joint Military Committee, with 
two or three exeeptions, have pertinaciously clung to the 
idea that a standing army of paid volunteers, to be raised 
at once, to have the power of choosing their officers, up to 
captain, and to require all above to be appointed by the 
Governor, is the organization forthe times. Mr. Cunning- 
ham, of the House, whe is put forward by the committee 
to take all the responsibiiity of extreme seutimentss has 
openly gvowed his hatred of democracy inthe camp. He 
considered the common soldier as incapable of au elective 
choice. Tle and others of his party wage a bitter war 
against democracy, and indicate an utter want of faith in 
the ability or the people to make proper choice in elections. 

‘The party opposed to this, the predominant party, is 
ostensibly led in the House by Mr. MeGowan, of Abbeville, 
and Mr. Moore, of Anderson. ‘These gentlemen have a 
hard fight of it. They represent the democratic sentiments 
ot the rural districts, and are in opposition to the Charles 
ton clique, who are urged on by Edward Rhett, Thomas Y. 
Simmons, and B. HH. Rhett, jr., of the Charleston Mercury. 
"The tendencies of these gentlemen are all towards a dicta- 
torship, or monarechical form of government; atleast it ap 
pears so tomy mind, and L find myself not alone in the 
opinion. ‘They fight heart and soul for an increase of guber 
natorial power: and one of theirnumber, as [ have already 
stated, openly avows his desire to make the Governor a 
military chiettain, with sovereign power.”* 
ence of the Baitimore simerican. 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. Mr. President, 
I have merely called attention to these surface in- 
dications for the purpose ofsustaining the assamp- 
tion that.even the people in the southern States 
ought to consider what kind of government they 
are going to pass under, before they change the 
present one. We are told ihat the present Con- 
stitution would be adopte ‘dd by the new confed- 
eracy, and in a short time everything would be 
organized under it. We find here other indica- 
tions, and we are told from another quarter thi it 
another character of government is more pre fer- 
able. We know that, North and South, there is 
a portion of our fellow-citizens who are opposed 
to a government based on the intelligence and will 
of the people. We know that power is always 
stealing from the many to the few. We know 
that it is always vigilant and on the alert; and 
now that we are inarevolution,and great changes 
are to be made, should we not, as faithful sent- 
nels, as men who are made the guardians of the 
interests of the Government, look at these indica- 
tions and call the attention of the country to them? 
Is it not better to 


— Correspond- 


Sear those ills we have, 
Than fly to others that we know not of ?”’ 

We see, by indications, that it is contem- 
plated t stablish a monarchy. We see it an- 
nounce d ‘tha it this Government has been a failure 
from the beginning. Hlow has it been a failure? 
Now, in the midst of a re volution, while the peo- 
ple are confused, while chaos reigns, it is sup- 
posed by some that we can be induced to return 
to a constitutional or absolute monarchy. Who 


» ry em se 


THE 


| We say that vou of the 


CONGRE! 


can tell that we 
le on 


SSTON 


may not have some Louis Napo- 


among us, who may be ready to make 


coup d’etat, and enthron hi mself upon the rights 
and upon the liberties of the people? W ho can 
tell what kind of government may grow up 
Hence the importance. nadvance, of considering 
maturely and deliberately before we give up the 
old one. : 

I repeatagein thatthe people of Tennessee will 
never pass under another government that is less 
republican, less democratic in all its bearings, 
than the one under which we now live, | care not 
whether it 1s formed in the North or the South. 
We will oceuny an isolated, a separate and dis- 
tinct position, before we will do it. We will pass 
into that fractional condition to which | have 
alluded before we will pass under an absolute 


a consti 
this - the 


or tutional monarchy. I do not say that 
design North or South, or perhaps of 
any but a very small poruon; but it shows that 
there are who, it they could find a favorable 
opportunity, would fix the description of govern- 
ment I have alluded to on the ere the 
people. Sir, [ will stand by the 
the country as it is, and by all its guarantees. I] 
am not for breaking up this great Confed racy. 
Ll am for holding on to it as itis, with the mode 
and manner pointed out in the instrument for its 
ownamendment. Itwas good enough for Wash- 
ington, for Adams, for Jeflerson,and for Jackson. 
Itis good enough for us. l intend to stand by it, 
and to insist on a compliance with all its guaran- 
tees, North and South. 

Notwithstanding we want to occupy the posi- 
tion of a breakwater between the northern and 
the southern extremes,and bring all together if we 
can, | tell our cei rn friends that the constitu- 
tional guarantees must be carried out; for the time 
nay come when, after we have exhausted all hon- 
orable and fair meaus, if this Government still 
fails to execute ~ laws, and protect us in our 
rights, it will be at an end. Gentlemen of the 
North need not Sua themselves in that partic- 
ular; but we intend to actin the Union and under 
the Constitutton, and not out of it. We do not 
intend that you shall drive us out of this house 
that was reared by the hands of our fathers. It 
is our house. It is the constitutional house. We 
have a right here; and because you come forward 
and violate the ordinances of this house, ldo not 
intend to go out; and if you persist in the violation 
of the ordinances of the house, we intend to eject 
you from the building and retain the possession 
ourselves. We want, if we can, to stay the heated, 
and Tam compelled to say, ace ording to my jude- 
ment, the rash and pree ipitate 
our southern friends 
ness, 


sone 


at mass of 
Constitution 


, that indicates red hot mad- 
I want to say to those in the North, com- 
ply with ea Constitution and preserve its guaran- 
tees, and in so doing save this glorious Union 
and all thx . pertains to it. [intend to stand by 
the Constitution as it is, insisting upon ae ompli- 
ance with all its guarantees. I intend to stand by 
itas the sheet anchor of the Government; and I 
trust and hope, though it seems to be now in the 
very vortex of ruin, though it seems to be running 
between Charybdis and Scylla, the rock on the 
one hand and the whirlpool on the other, that it 
vill be preserved, and will remain a beacon to 
guide, and an example to be imitated by all the 
nations of the earth. Yes, intend to hold on to 
it as the chief ark of our safe ty, as the palladium 
of our civiland our religious libe rty. Lintend to 
cling to itas the shipwrecked mariner clings to 
the last plank, when the night and the tempest 
round him. It is the last hope of human 
freedom. Although denounced as an experiment 
by some who want to see a constitutional mon- 
archy, it has been a successful experiment. I 
trust and I hope it will be continued; that this 
rreat work may go on. 

Why should we go out of the Union? Have 
weanything to fear? What are we alarmed about? 
North have violated the 
that you have trampled under foot 

but we intend to go to you ina 
way, and ask you to re dress the wrong, 
and toe omply with the Constitution. We believe 
the time will come when you will do it, and we 
do not intend to break up the Government until 
the fact is ascertained that you will not do it. 
Where ts the grievance; where is the complaint 
that presses on our sister, South ¢ li 


varolina, now ? 
Is it that she wants to carry slavery into the 


close a 


Constitution; 
its guarantees; 
proper 


action of some of 
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Territories: 
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that she wants protection to slavery 
tlow kk has it since, upon this 
very floor, her own Senators voied that it wa 


there ? ne been 


necessary to make a statute now for the protec- 
tion of slavery in the Territories? No longer avo 
than the lost session. Is that a good reason? 
They declared, in the resolutions adopted by th: 
mel ate , that when it was necessary they had t 

power to do it; but thatit was not necessary thei 

Are you woing out fora grievance that has not 
occurred, and which your own Senators then said 
had not occurred? Is tt because you want to 
earry slaves to the Territories? You were told 
that vou had all the protection needed; that the 


courts had decided in your behalf, under the Con- 
stitution; and that, under the decisions of the 
law must beexecuted. 

Mr. DAVIS. I do not understand the Senator 
perhaps correctly, as asserting that any Senator 
from South Carolina said that. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of 
voted for the resolution. 

Mr.DAVIS. They didnot. They voted against 
both the resolution and the amendment, and voted 
for the resolution which declared the duty to pro- 
tect, 

Mr. JOHNSON, 

yroteet now ? 

Mr. DAVIS. They did declare the duty to 
protect at all times a in every place, under all 
circumstances, wherever protection was needed. 


courts, the 


Tennessee. I said they 


of Tennessee. The duty to 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. When neces- 
sary. 
Mr. DAVIS. And I suppose, if the Senator 


intends to make a plea on that word, that they 
intended to nail to the cross the miserable mis- 
creauts who would claim protection when it was 
not necessary, afid shrink from it when it was. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. The test was 
made before the Senate upon Set nator Brown’s 
proposit ion to give protec tion now. 


Mr. WIGFALL. It was not. I corrected that 


| the other day. 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. Well, you 
just corrected it the way it was not—thbat is all. 
{Laughter.] 


Mr. WIGFALL. Mr. President—— 
The PRESIDING sag (Mr. Pirzpart- 
RICK in the chair.) Does the Senator from Ten- 


nessee yield the floor to the Senator from ‘Texas? 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. No. 1 will 
continue my remarks. 

Mr. WIGFALL. Well, if the Senator chooses 
to pervert faets, and go on and publish them in 
his speech, | have nothing to say. 

Mr. JOELNSON, of Tennessee. I will publish 
them as the re ‘cords show them to be. I say that 
on Senator Brown’s proposition to carry protec- 
tion into the Territories now, it received but three 
votes. 

Mr. WIGFALL. 
posed or voted on. 

Mr. JOHNSON, 


will settle it. 


I say that never was pro- 


of Tennessee. The record 


Mr. WIGFALL. Turntoit. I will read it for 
you. 
” Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. I do not want 
to be interrupted now. 


Mr. WIGFALL. 
do not want the facts stated. 
Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. TP know what 


the facts were, and in thisSenate we voted for the 


You 


i know you do not. 


passage of resolutions that Congress had the power 


to protect slave ry ,and that Congress ought t ) pro- 
tect slavery when necessary and wherever protec- 
tion was needed. Was there not a majority on 
this floor for it; and ifit was necessary then, could 
we not have passed a bill for that purpose without 
passing a resolution s aying th it it should be pro- 
tected wherever necessary? 1 was here; | knov 
what the substance of the proposition was, and 
the whole of it was simply to declare the prinei- 
ple that we had the power, and thatit was the duty 
of Congress, to protect slavery when necessary, 
in the ‘Territories or wherever else protection w as 
needed, Was it necessary then? If it was, we 
had the power, and why did we not pass the law? 


Mr. GREEN. Will the Senator allow me to 
make one suggestion ? 
Mr. JOHNSON, Tennessee. [ hope the 


Senator will not interrupt me. I do not refuse 
out of any discourtesy. T he J ournal of the Sen- 
ate records that on the 25th of May last— 

‘Qn motion by Mr. Brown, to amend the resulution by 
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striking out all after the word ‘ resolved,’ and in lieu thereof | 
iuserting : att 

“ That experience having already shown that the Con- 
stitution and the common law, unaided by statutory enact- | 
ments, do not afford adequate and sufficient protection to 
slave property ; some of the Territories having failed, oth- | 
ers baving refused, to pass such enactments, it has become 
the duty of Congress to interpose and pass such laws as | 
will afford to slave property in the Tetntories that protec- 
tion which is given to other kinds of property. 

“It was determined in the negative—yeas 3, nays 42. 

‘“*On motion by Mr. Brown, the yeas and nays being 
desired by one fifth of the Senators present. ‘Those who 
voted in the affirmative, are : 

** Messrs. Brown, Johnson of Arkansas, and Mallory. 

** Those who voted in the negative, are: 

“Messrs. Benjamin, Bigler, Bragg, Bright, Chesnut, 
Clark, Clay, Clingman, Crittenden, Davis, Dixon, Doolit- 
tle, Fitzpatrick, Foot, Foster, Green, Grimes, Gwin, Ham- 
lin, Harlan, Hemphill, Hunter, Iverson, Johnson of Ten- 
nessee, Lane, Lathain, Mason, Nicholson, Pearce, Polk, | 
Powell, Pugh, Rice, Sebastian, Slidell, Ten Eyck, Thom- | 
son, Toombs, Trumbull, Wigfall, Wilson, and Yulee.” 


I was going on to say that the want of protec- 
tion to slavery in the Territories cannot be con- 
sidered a grievance now. That is not the reason 
why she is going out, and going to break up the 
Confederacy. What is it, then? Is there any 

















issue between South Carolina and the Federal 
Government? Has the Federal Government failed 
to comply with, and to carry out, the obligations 
that it owes to South Carolina? In what has the 
Federal Government failed? In what has it neg- 
lected the interest of South Carolina? What law 
has it undertaken to enforce upon South Carolina 
that is unconstitutional and oppressive ? 

If there are grievances, why cannot we all go 
together, and write them down, and point them 
out to our northern friends after we have agreed 
on what those grievances were, and say, ‘ here 
is what we demand; here our wrongs are enu- 
merated; upon these terms we have agreed; and 
now, after we have given you a reasonable time 
to consider these additional guarantees in order 
to protect ourselves against these wrongs, if you 
refuse them, then, having made an honorable 
effort, having exhausted all other means, we may 
declare the association to be broken up, and we 
may go into an act of revolution.’? We can then 
say to them, ** You have refused to give us guar- 
antees that we think are needed for the protection 
of our institutions and for the protection of our 
other interests.’? When they do this, I will go 
as far as he who goes the furthest. 

I tell them here to-day, if they do not do it, 
Tennessee will be found standing as firm and 
unyielding in her demands for those guarantees 
in the way a State should stand, as any other 
State in this Confederacy. She is not quite so bel- 
ligerent now. She is not making quite so much 
noise. She is not as blustering as Sempronius 
was in the council in Addison’s play of Cato, who 
declared that his ‘* voice was still for war.’’ There 
was another character there, Lucius, who was 
called upon to know what his opinions were; and 
when he was called upon, he replied that he must 
confess his thoughts were turned on peace; but 
when the extremity came, Lucius, who was de- 
liberative, who was calm, and whose thoughts 
were upon peace, was found true to the interests 
of his country. He proved himself to be a man 
and a soldier; while the other was a traitor anda 
coward. We will do our duty; we will stand 
upon principle, and defend it to the last extrem- 
ity. 

We do not think, though, that we have just 
cause for going out of the Unionnow. We have 
just cause of complaint; but we are for remaining 
in the Union, and fighting the battle like men. 
We do not intend to be cowardly, and turn our 
backs on our own camps. We intend to stay and 
fight the battle here upon this consecrated ground. 
Why should we retreat?) Because Mr. Lincoln 
has been elected President of the United States? Is 
this any cause why we should retreat? Does not 
every man, Senator or otherwise, know that if 
Mr. ddiadies had been elected, we should not 
be to-day for dissolving the Union? Then what 
is the issue? It is because we have not got our 
man. If we had got our man, we should not have 
been for breaking up the Union; but as Mr. Lin- 
coln is elected, we are for breaking up the Union ! 
Isay no. Let us show ourselves men, and men 
of courage. 

How has Mr. Lincoln been elected, and how 
have Mr. Breckinridge and Mr. Douglas been 
defeated? By the votes of the American people, 
cast according to the Constitution and the forms 


o 
It is not the first time in our history that two || 
candidates have been elected from the same sec- 


houn were elected on the same ticket; but nobody || 
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f law, though it has been upon a sectional issue. 


ion of country. General Jackson and Mr. Cal- || 


onsidered that cause of dissolution. They were 
from the South. While L oppose the sectional 
spirit that has produced the election of Lincoln | 
and Hamlin, yet it has been done according to | 
the Constitution and according to the forms of 

| 





law. I believe we have the power in our own 
hands, and Iam not willing to shrink from the 
responsibility of exercising that power. 

How has Lincoln been elected, and upon what 
basis does he stand? A minority President by 
nearly a million votes; but had the election taken 
place upon the plan proposed in my amendment | 
of the Constitution, districts, he would have 
been this day defeated. But it has been done 
according to the Constitution and according to 
law. Iam for abiding by the Constitution; and 
in abiding by it I want to maintain and retain my 

lace here and put down Mr. Lincoln and drive 

ack his advances upon southern institutions, 
if he designs tomakeany. Have we not got the 
brakes in our hands? Have we not got the power? 
We have. Let South Carolina send her Senators 
back; let all the Senators come; and on the 4th 
of March next we shall have a majority of six 
in this body against him. This successful sec- 
tional candidate, who is in a minority of a mil- 
lic a, ornearly so, on the popular vote, cannot make 
his Cabinet on the 4th of March next unless this 
Senate will permit him. 

Am I to be so great a coward as to retreat from 
duty? I will stand here and meet the encroach- 
ments upon the institutions of my country at the 
threshold; and as a man, as one that loves my 
country and my constituents, I will stand here 
and resist all encroachments and advances. Here 
is the place to stand. Shall I desert the citadel, 
and let the enemy come in and take possession? 
No. Can Mr. Lincoln send a foreign minister, 
or even aconsul, abroad, unless he receives the 
sanction of the Senate? Can he appoint a post- 
master whose salary is over a thousand dollars a 
year without the consent of the Senate? Shall 
we desert our posts, shrink from our responsi- 
bilities, and permit Mr. Lincoln to come with his 
cohorts, as we consider them, from the North, te 
carry off everything? Are we so cowardly that 
now that we are defeated, not conquered, we shall 
do this? Yes, we are defeated according to the 
forms of law and the Constitution; but the real 
victory is ours—the moral force is with us. Are 
we going to desert that noble and that patriotic 
band who have stood by us at the North? who 
have stood by us upon principle? who have stood 
by us upon the Constitution? They stood by us 
and fought the battle upon principle; and now 
that we have been defeated, not conquered, are 
we to turn our backs upon them and leave them 
to their fate? I, for one, will not. I intend to 
stand by them. How many votes did we get in 
the North? We got more votes in the North 
against Lincoln than the entire southern States 
cast. Are they not able and faithful allies? They 
are; and now, on account of this temporary de- 
feat, are we to turn our backs upon them and 
leave them to their fate, as they have fallen for us 
in former controversies ? 

We ftnd, when all the North is summed up, 
that Mr. Lincoln’s majority there is only about 
two hundred thousand on the popular vote; and 
when that is added to the other vote cast through- 
out the Union, he stands tu-day in a minority of 
nearly a million votes. What, then, is neces- 
sary to be done? To stand to our posts like men, 
and act upon principle; stand for the country; 
and in four years from this day, Lincoln and his 
administration will be turned out, the worst-de- 
feated and broken-down party that ever came 
into power. It is an inevitable result from the 
combination of elements that now exist. What 
cause, then, is there to break up the Union? What 
reason is there for deserting our posts and destroy- 
ing this greatest and best Government that was 
ever spoken into existence? 

I voted against him; I spoke against him; I 
spent my money to defeat him; but still I love 
my country; I love the Constitution; I intend to 
insist upon its guarantees. There,and there alone, 
I intend to plant myself, with the confident hope 
and belief that if the Union remains together, in 





less than four years the now triumphant party 
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will be overthrown. In less time, I have the hone 
and belief that we shall unite and agree upon our 


“grievances here and demand their redress, yor as 


suppliants at the footstool of power, but as par- 
ties to a great compact; we shall say that we want 
additional guarantees, and that they are necessary 
to the preservation of this Union; and then, when 
they are refused deliberately and calmly, if wo 
cannot do better, let the South go together, and 
let the North go together, and let us have a diyis. 
ion of this Government without the shedding of 
blood, if such a thing be possible; let us have q 
division of the property; let us have a divisioy of 
the Navy; let us have a division of the Army 

and of the public lands. Let it be done in peace, 
and in a spirit that should characterize and dis. 
tinguish this people. I believe we can obtain qi} 
our guarantees. I believe there is too much good 
sense, too much intelligence, too much patriot- 
ism, too much capability, too much virtue, in the 
great mass of people to permit this Governmey; 
to be overthrown. 

I have an abiding faith, I have an unshaken 
confidence in man’s capability to govern himself. 
I will not give up this Government that is now 
called an experiment, which some are prepared 
to abandon for a constitutional monarchy. No; 
I intend to stand by it, and I entreat every may 
throughout the nation who is a patriot, and who 
has seen, and is compelled to ene. the success 
of this great experiment, to come forward, not in 
heat, not in fanaticism, not in haste, not in pr- 
cipitancy, but in deliberation, én full view of aij 
that is before us, in the spirit of brotherly love 
and fraternal affection, and rally around the altar 
of our common country, and lay the Constitution 
upon itas our last libation, and swear by our God, 
and all that is sacred and holy, that the Consti- 
tution shall be saved, and the Union preserved 
Yes, in the language of the departed Jackson, let 
us exclaim that the Union, *‘ the Federal Union, 
it must be preserved.” 

Are we likely, when we get to ourselves, North 
and South, to sink into brotherly love? Are we 
likely to be so harmonious in that condition as 
some suppose? What did we find here the other 
day among our brother Senators, one of whom 
referred to a southern Governor? [I allude to it 
only to show the feeling that exists even among 
ourselves. I am sometimes impressed with the 
force of Mr. Jefferson’s remark, that we may as 
well keep the North to quarrel with, for if we have 
no North to quarrel with, we shal] quarrel among 
ourselves. We are a sort of quarrelsome, pug- 
nacious people; and if we cannot get a quarre! 
from one quarter, we shall have it from another; 
and I would rather quarrel a little now with the 
North than be quarreling with ourselves. Because 
the Governor of a southern State was refusing to 
convene the Legislature to hasten this movement 
that was going on throughout the South; and be- 
cause he objected to that course of conduct, what 
did a Senator say here in the American Senate? 
The question was asked if there was not some 
Texan Brutus that would rise upand rid the coun- 
try of the hoary-headed traitor! This is the !an- 

uage that a Senator used. This is the way we 

gin to speak of southern Governors. Yes; to 
remove an obstacle in our way, we must have & 
modern Brutus who will go to the capital of a 
State and assassinate a Governor to accclerate the 
movement that is going on. If we are so wnscri- 
pulous in reference to ourselves, and in reference 
to the means we are willing to employ to col- 
summate this dissolution, then it does not look 
very much like harmony among ourselves aller 
we get out of it. 

r. President, I have said much more than I 
anticipated when I commenced; and I have said 
more now (though external appearances seem 
different) than I Rees strength or health to sy; 
but if there is any effort of mine that would pr- 
serve this Government till there is time to think, 
till there is time to consider, even if it cannot a 

reserved any longer; if that end could be secure’ 
ce making a sacrifice of my existence and off i 
ing up my blood, I would be willing to conse” 
to it. Let us pause in this mad career; let us he 
itate; let us consider well what we are doing be- 
fore we make a movement. I believe that, '° @ 
certain extent, dissolution is going to take pla ‘a 
I say to the North, you ought to come up i)" 
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North on this question; and you ought to give 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. — 


those indications in good faith that will approach | 


what the South demands. 
on your part. ; : 
simply a demand of right. What concession is 
there in doing right? Then, come forward. We 
have it in our power—yes, this Congress here to- 
day has it in its power to save this Union, even 


; Will they 


after South Carolina has gone out. 


not do it? You can do it. Who is willing to take | 
the dreadful alternative without making an hon- | 
orable effort to save this Government? This Con- | 
oress has itin its power to-day to arrest this thing, 
*t least for a season, until there is time to con- || 


sider about it, until we can act discreetly and pru- 
dently, and I believe arrest it altogether. 

Shall we give all this up to the Vandals and the 
Goths? Shall we shrink from our duty, and de- 
sert the Government as a sinking ship, or shall 
we stand by it? I, for one, will stand here until 
the high behest of my constituents demands me 
to desert my post; and instead of laying hold of 
the columns of this fabric and pulling it down, 
though I may not be much ofa orop, | will stand 
with my shoulder supporting the edifice as long 
as human effort can do it. Then, cannot we 
agree? We can, if we will, and come together 
and save the country. 

In saying what I have said on this occasion, 


Mr. President, I have done it in view of a duty | 


that I felt 1 owed to my constituents, that lowed 


to my children, that I owed to myself. Without | 
regard to consequences, I have taken the position |} 


| have; and when the tug comes, when Greek 
shall meet Greek, and our rights are refused after 
all honorable means have been exhausted, then 
it is that I will perish in the last breach; yes, in 
the language of the patriot Emmet, ‘I will dis- 
pute every inch of ground; I will burn every blade 
of grass; and the last intrenchment of freedom 
shall be my grave.”? Then, let us stand by the 
Constitution; and in preserving the Constitution 
we shall save the Union; and in saving the Union, 
we save this, the greatest Government on earth. 

[ thank the Senate for their kind attention. 

Mr. PUGH obtained the floor. 

Mr. LANE. If the Senator will give way to 
me for a few moments, I shall be much obliged 
to him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Foor.) 
Does the Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator 
from Oregon ? 

Mr. PUGH. 
morrow, Lam perfectly willing to give it to my 
friend from Oregon this evening. 

Mr. LANE. 


If | can have the floer for to- | 


Icould not hope, Mr. President, | 


to reply to the remarkable speech of the honora- | 


ble Senator from Tennessee within the time that 
the Senate would be willing to listen to me; nor 
at this late hour could 1 expect to reply to his 
very long speech. He has spoken very hand- 
somely of the gallant conduct of that glorious 
band, the northern Democracy of the country, 
who, though in a minority at home, have strug- 
gied for the rights of their southern brethern— 


for the equality and rights of all the States. I || 
belong to that portion of the people of this coun- || 


ity; and [ will say to that honorable gentleman 
that while they struggle for the constitutional 
rights of the other States of the Union, as they 


have always done, and as they will continue to | 


Jo, there is one thing that they will not do: they 


will not march under his banner to strike down | 


« gallant, chivalrous, and generous people con- 
tending for rights that have been refused them by 
the other States of this Union. They will not 
march with him under his bloody banner, or Mr. 
Lincoin ’s, to invade the soil of the gallant State 
of South Carolina when she may withdraw from 


«Confederacy that has refused her that eat 


towhich she is entitled, as a member of the Union, 
under the Constitution. On the contrary, when 
‘¢ or any other gentleman raises that banner and 
‘tempts to subjugate that gallant people, instead of 
marching with him, we will meet him there, ready 
‘repel him and his forces. He shall not bring 
with him the northern Democracy to strike down 
* people contending for rights that have been re- 
rused them in a Union that ought to recognize the 
“quelity of every member of the Confederacy. 

Mr. President, to take up thisremarkable speech, 
) tialyze it, to review it, and to consider it in the 


i manner that it deserves, would require more 
time th 


|| Mr. President, ! 
| Union; they must have their aay there, or in | 


It will be no sacrifice || 
It is no suppliancy on ours, but | 


| Government cannot exist. 


mitted briefly to notice some of the points that the 


labored course. He took occasion to give an 


account of the action of the Senate upon certain 


resolutions introduced here, setting forth the prin- | 


ciples that were made the issue in the late contest, 
and that were overridden and trodden down. 
called the attention of the Senate to a proposition 
introduced by the honorable Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Brown] to declare that now is the time 
foraction; that a law ought to be passed at this time 
protecting property in the Territories. Though 
it was my opinion then that it would have been 
well to pass such a law, yet that Senator knew, 
and so did every other one, that it was impossi- 
ble in this Congress to pass such a law. We 
might have passed such a bill through this body, 
but it could never have passed the other. Then 
it was our duty, as it was our privilege, to set 
forth the principles on which this Government 
reposed, and which must be maintained, or the 
They were the prin- 
ciples upon which this great battle was fought, 
that resulted in the election of Mr. Lincoln. They 


. . : | 
were the principles presented to the American | 
| people, more plainly and directly put than in any 


| canvass before in this country; and they were 
| repudiated, voted down, and rejected, and a man 


elected because he hated the institutions of the 
State of the honorable Senator who has just ad- 


dressed the Senate—elected because of his oppo- | 
sition and because of his hatred to those institu- | 
By the result of the election, the power of | 


tions. 
the Government is to be placed in the hands ofa 
sectional party—a party that had placed them- 
selves in opposition to the Constitution and the 
equality of these States, and to the decision of the 
Supreme Court, and which defied the Constitution 


and the decision of the court, and denied the | 
equality of these States; a party which holds that | 
the common territory belongs exclusively to the | 


North; that the North should enjoy it, and that 


the southern States should have no part or lot in | 
On account of Mr. Lincoln’s hatred of the | 


at. 
institutions of the South and his devotion to sec- 
tional principles he has been elevated to the highest 
office in the gift of any people. 

Is it strange then, sir, that the gallant State of 


| South Carolina—always chivalrous in every war 


in which our country has been engaged; famous 
in the war of the Revolution, out of which grew 
our present Government; famous in the war of 
1812-15; famous in the war with Mexico; just, 
honest, upright, and true to the Constitution— 


|; he understands it. 








should refuse to remain in the Union asan inferior | 


member of it? Is it expected that she shall sub- 
mit to insult, inferiority, and degradation? If she 
will not, does the Senator hold that forces shall 
go down there with a bloody banner and strike 
down the gallant sons of that gallant and glorious 
State? I say to him, when he undertakes it, the 
gallant band of Democrats North will neither join 
him: nor that Republican party that expect to 


| take aunited North against adown-trodden South. | 


an T canexpectto have; but I may be per- || 


I now serve notice that, when war is made upon 
that gallant South for withdrawing from a Union 
which refuses them their rights, the northern 
Democracy will not join in the crusade. The 
Republican party will have war enough at home. 
The Democracy of the North need not cross the 


border to find an enemy. The Black Republicans | 


and their aiders and abettors need not promise 


themselves that they can carry a united North | 


against an honorable people contchding for their 
rights. No such thing can be done. 


The honorable Senator tells us where Tennes- | 
see will stand when that hour of trial may eome. | 


I know a good deal of Tennessee; two of their 


regiments happened to be under my orders in my | 


brigade in one of the wars in which this country 
has been engaged. J know them well. 
that a more chivalrous, more just, more gallant, 
more honorable and bold people do not live on 
the face of this globe; and i can say to my hon- 
orable friend that they will not march with him 
to South Carolina to strike down the people there; 
nor into any other southern State. These States, 

de must have their rights in this 


honor they must go out of the Union. 

I would save this glorious Union; but it must 
be done, as I said on a former occasion, upon the 
principles of the Constitution, red the princi- 
ples of justice and equality; and 


I know | 


will say to the | 


| history of our country, and esta 


He |} 








1 





. at the || honorable Senator from Tennessee that I do not 
honorable Senator made as he went along in his || 


understand the framework of this Government as 
I understand this to be a vol- 
untary association of States. I understand that 
our fathers met together at a proper time in the 

ished a Gov- 
ernment, a Confggeration—one, as he remarked, 
that it was deélared should be « perpetual,’’ 
They lived under it a short time, and they found 
it would not answer the purpose. A few States 
moved—five States; the glorious Old Dominion 
was one; and they said thet though it had been 
provided by the Confederation that the Govern- 
ment should be perpetual, they would break it up. 
Only five States met, but their suggestions were 
acted upon; the other States sent delegates, and 


| the convention fixed the time for the breaking up 


of that Government that was to have been per- 


| petual, and that time was when nine only of the 
States would unite. 


They were seceders then. 
George Washington headed the band. He went 
with those who chose to secede from that Con- 


| federation to the city of Philadelphia; became 


their President; made a Government; and pro- 
vided that when nine States ‘should adopt it, the 
eld Confederation should be broken up. He was 
a seceder. What has the honorable gentleman to 
say to him and his friends that went with him to 
Philadelphia, seceded from a government that 
was to have been *‘ perpetual,’’ and which did not 
provide for its alteration, except by the concur- 
rence of all the States, and made a new govern- 
ment, our present Government? When they sub- 
mitted it to the Statés, they made it upon the 


| principle of that equality of States which I have 


mentioned. ‘They provided that the equality of 
States should remain forever; for that article of 
the Constitution providing for the equal repre- 
sentation of the States in this body cannot be 
changed. They provided that the sovereignty of 
the States should be maintained; that their equal- 
ity should never be denied. When it was pre- 
sented to the States, they adopted it, with the 
understanding, and upon the principle, that they 


| should be equal, and should have equal protection; 








that they were equal in sovereignty, equal in dig- 
nity, and equal in rights; and as long as this 
eqality be maintained, this equality be preserved, 
the Union will endure, and no longer. 

But the States did not very hastily adopt the 
Constitution that was presented to them by those 
who seceded from the Confederation. They acted 
maturely and deliberately, and considered well 
the Constitution, which they adopted at such times 
as suited their convenience, and annexed condi- 
tions, too. That gallant old State of Virginia, 


| the glorious Old Dominion, made a condition upon 
| Which she adopted the Constitution. 


It became 
a portion of the one. And not only Virginia, 
but New York, made the same condition when 
she adopted the Constitution; and Rhode Island 
also. I do not desire to take up the time of the 
Senate; but I will read two or three lines to show 
the condition on which Virginia adopted the Con- 
stitution. It became, as | say, a portion of the 
compact; and I believe it isa principle in law, 
that when one member of a firm or Confederacy 
accedes to acondition, all the other members, being 
equals, have theadvantage of thatcondition. Each 
member of this Confederacy has the advantage of 
the condition on which Virginia accepted it; and 
they say that— 

“* We, the delegates of the peuple of Virginia, duly elect- 
ed in pursuance of a recommendation from the General 
Assembly, and now met in convention, having fully and 
freely investigated and discussed the proceédings of the 
Federal Convention, and being prepared, as well as the most 
mature deliberation hath enabled us, to decide thereon, 
do, in the name and in behalf of the people of Virginia, 
declare and make known that the powers granted under 
the Constitution, being derived from the people of the Uni- 
ted States, may be resumed by them whensoever the same 
shall be perverted to their injury or oppression, and that 
every power not granted thereby remains with thein, and 
at their will.’? 

This was the condition that Virginia made; and 
New York had a similar condition, and set it forth 
in plain English: 


“That the powers of government may be reassumed by the 
people whensoever it shall become necessary to their hap- 
piness; that every power, juris:liction, and right which is 
not by the said Constitution clearly delegated to the Con- 
gress of the United States, or the departments of the Gov 
ernment thereof, remains tothe people of the several States, 
or to their respective State governments, to whom they may 
have granted the same; and that those clauses in tlhe said 
Constitution, which declare that Congress shall not have 
or exercise certain powers, do not imply that Congress is 
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entitled to any powers not given by the said Constitation ; 
but such clauses are to be construed cither as exceptions 
to certain specified powers, Or as inserted merely for greater 
caution.” ' 


Now, I would ask the honorable Senator from 


‘Tennessee, if the time has not arrived when these | 
States ought to resume the powers conferred on || 


a Federal Government; or if itthas not, I should 
like to know when the time cancome. At any 
rate, the States think that the time has eateel 
and if they choose to act, | am sure that he will 


think better than to go down and to force them to | 


remain in this Union. What would he do with 
them if he were toconquer them? Hold them as 
subjects? Hold a State asa colony, her people 
as vassals? He would not hang the State, he 
says, but he would hang all the people in it, leav- 
ing, | suppose, the soil within its limits unpun- 
ished, 

Then, he talked to us long about the whisky 


insurrection, and showed what Washington did. | 


The whisky insurrection was a very different 
thing from the solemn act of a sovereign State. 
It had no relevancy to the action of a sovereign 
State, acting in her sovereign capacity for the 


redress of her wrongs—redress that slie cannot | 
It is | 


obtain in the Union. ‘There is no parallel. 
not a case in point; and I wonder that he would 


talk about it. These are sovereign States. They | 


have an equal right in the Territories; and they 
have cause toact,in my honest judgment. Delay 
is sometimes dangerous. Ruinous results some- 
times follow from it. 

But, sir, understand me, I am not a disunion- 
ist. lt am for the right, and I would have it in 
the Union; and if it cannot be obtained there,’ 
would go out of the Union, and have that out of 
the Unton that I could not obtain in it, though I 
was entitled to it. 


Now, is there no cause for the action of these | 


States? Let us look atit fora moment. Let us 
examine the case a little, and then I will follow 
the Senator a litte further I want to notice some 
pots he made. 

In the late canvass,as I stated in the outset, the 
issue was that presented to the Senate in the res- 
olutions offered by the honorable Senator from 
Minsindisinl, (Mir. £ 


was elected. 
briefly, and see whether the States have not some 
little reason for alarm, or cause of action, if you 
please. I take it, they are going to act anyhow, 
whether we please or not; and whether I approve 
their action or not, I pledge my word that 4 


exercising a right of a sovereign State—a right 
secured by the adoption of the Constitution to the 
members of this Confederacy. 
who has beenelected President of the United States 
is a stranger to me personally; | have never had 
the pleasure of seeing him; but 1 have seen his 
opinions, and I will read what he said in the some- 
what recent canvass with the honorable Senator 
from Illinois, [Mr. Doveras.] I take it, he was 
pretty closely pressed in that struggle, and I will 
make some allowance; for he has said nearly the 
same thing over on several different occasions. 
He said: 


*T did not even say that I desired that slavery shoutd be 


put in course of ultimate extinction. I do say so now, how- | 


ever, so there need be ne longer any difficulty about that. 
It may be written down in the greatspeech.”? * » 

‘| have always hated slavery, I think, as much as any 
Abolitionist. I have been an old-line Whig. Ihave always 
hated it; but [ have always been quiet about it until this 
new era of the introduction of the Nebraska bill began. 1! 
always believed that everybody was against it, and that it 
was in course of siamate extinction.” * - - 

“We are now far into the fifth year since a policy was 


initiated with the avowed object and confident promise of | 


putting a» end to slavery agitation, Under the operation of 
that policy, that agitation has not only not ceased, but has 
constantly augmented. In my opinion, it will not cease 
until aerisis shall have been reached and passed. ‘A house 
divided against itself cannot stand.’ _[ believe this Govern- 
ment cannot endure permanently half slave and half free. 
I do not expect the Union to be dissolved” — 


Neither does the Senator from Tennessee-— 
—** I} do not expect the house to fall; but 1 do expect it will 


cease to be divided: it will become all one thing or all the | 


other. 
ther spread of it, and place it where the public mind shall 


rest in the belief that it is in the course of ultimate extine- | 


tion, or its advocates will push it forward till it shall be- 
come alike lawful in all the States, old as well as new, 
North as well as South.”” 

Now, is there any mistaking this language? Is 
there any mistaking the idea that was ranning 





|| of this language: 





Javis.] The principles of those | 
resolutions were stricken down,and Mr. Lincoln | 
I propose to look at his views very | 


will | 
never draw my sword to strike them down for | 


The gentleman | 


Either the opponents of slavery will arrest the fur- | 


nomen cece inner 
| through Mr. Lincoln’s head when he uttered these | 
words? Thatis not ali. He said, on another oc- || 


casion, during the same canvass, in explanation 





| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


* [ only said what I expected would take place. I made 

a prediction only; it may have been a foolish one, perhaps. 
I did not even say that I desired that slavery should be put 
|| in course of ultimate extinction. I do now, however; so 
|| there need be no longer any difficulty about that.” | 
“If i were in Congress, and a vote should come up on | 

|| a question whether slavery should be prohibited in a new | 
|| Territory, in spite of the Dred Scott decision, 1 would vote | 
|| that it should.” 
Then, sir, in spite of right, in spite of the Con- | 

| stitution, in spite of the decision of the Supreme | 
'| Court, he would vote that slavery should be pro- 


|| hibited inthe Territories. Would you believe such 
amanas thaton his oath? Could you believe that 


|| by his oath? I would not; nota bit of it. I would | 
|| not trust a man that can defy the Constitution; 
|| that can trample upon the rights of the States; 
|| that can say that he disregards the opinion or de- 


to support the Constitution of the United States 
in the discharge of his duty as a member of Con- 
|| gress, he would vote against the right of these 
| States in the common Territories. 

|| have not the southern States a right to feel con- 
|| cern? Have they not a right to feel apprehensive 
|| as to the course of the party that was represented 
|| the other day by the honorable Senator from 
| Ohio, (Mr. Wape,] who said in his place that 
|| slavery should never go on one other inch of the 


| thing? A majority of the people of the North 
| have decided that it shall not. Their President 
|| says it shall not, and their Senators say it shall 
not. Then how can the States, | would ask the 
honorable Senator from Tennessee, expect in this 
Union to get their rights when they are in a minor- 
| ity? What power have they to secure them? Are 
they to stay here and fight for them? He says 
this is the place to winthem. Will he do it against 
an overwhelming majority? Did ever a‘minority 
| in legislation succeed in passing the laws of the 
land? Rarely indeed, if ever. 





whole record. In the same speech from which | 
last quoted, he said: 

* What I do sayis, that no man is good enough to govern 
Another man without the other man’s consent. 


publicanism. Our Declaration of [Independence says : 

“*« We hold these truths to be self-evident—thatall men 
are created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights ; that among these are life, 
| liberty, and the pursuit of happiness ; that to secure these 
rights, governments are instituted among men, deriving 
their just power from the consent of the governed.’ 

*T have quoted so much at this time merely to show, 
that according to our ancient faith, the powers of govern- 
ment are derived from the consent of the governed. Now, 
the relation of master and slave is, pro tanto, a violation of 
|| this principle. The master not only governs the slave with- 


gether different from those whichis he prescribes for himself. 
Allow all the governed an equal voice in the Government; 
and that, and that only, is seli-government.” 

And it is remarkable that while Mr. Lincoln 
does not want to govern negroes without their 
consent, both he and the Senator from Tennessee 
are for governing sovereign States of white men 
without their consent. 

‘| Mr. Lincoln, it is perceived, wants negro equal- 
| ity. He wants to place the negro on an equality 
| with the white man. 


ern States, because they will not have negroes for 
their citizens. 

But, sir, | want to return to the view of the Sena- 
tor from ‘Tennessee for a moment. He spoke of 
the price of the acquisitions of territory down 
South, and he spoke particularly of Florida. He 





at principle, never at right; but he counted what 
it had cost, and what it had cost us to turna few 
Indians out of there; and now he says the people 
in that State, that cost so much, are complaining, 
because, he ought to have said, they could not 


| 


the Constitution. Then he is concerned about 
|| the navigation of the Mississippiriver. He says 
| that the great State of Tennessee and he, himself, 
| are concerned about the navigation of that river. 
I believe it is recognized as the law of nations, as 
|| the law of all civilized nations, that a great inland 


NAL GLOBE. - 





| the honorable Senator from Louisiana said, 


1} 


‘| a man who could hold that doctrine would be held || 


cision of the Supreme Court; that he would not || 
respect it; and that, though he had taken an oath || 


l ask, then, | 


territory of this country. Can they mistak® this 


3ut, sir, | have not yet presented Mr. Lincoln’s || 


I say this || 
| is the leading principle, the sheet anchor of American re- | 


out his consent, but he governs bim by a set of rules alto- | 


He wants the northern | 
| States to havee negro citizens as well as white; | 
and to render those States the rulers of the south- | 


looked at it asa matter of dollars and cents, never | 


have the rights to which they are entitled under | 
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sea running through several Governments shall 


be open eT to all of them; and besides, as 


: ; a i there 
is no man in Louisiana that would think for q 


| moment of depriving Tennessee of the right of 
navigating that great river. i 


i s No, Sir, nor Ken. 

tucky either, nor Indiana, nor Illinois, nor any 
other State whose waters flow into that mig}; 
stream. No such thing would ever be done. Oy 
the contrary, if they should go out of the Union— 
and that is nota matter for me to decide—] am 
sure that comity and good faith and proper re 


| lations would exist and prevail between them 


ry. 
fu 


and 


| all the powers owning territory upon that great 


| river. 
| Indeed, sir, if a dissolution of this Union shajj 
| take place, I look to the day when every dne of 
| those great northwestern States shall become a 
| portion of that southern confederacy. They wij 
_ not remain with that portion of this country that 
| has agitated this question in season and out of 
| season, in the school-house, and in the church 
until they have poisoned the northern mind, i 
have no idea that they will remain with the people 
that have brought so much trouble on so great a 
| country as this. They would say, * you of the 
| South have never attempted to encroach on the 
| rights of any northern State; you have never said 
| thata State shall not come in without slavery. 
| you have always voted to bring in free States; 
you have been just in all things; you have stood 
by the Constitution, and we can risk you; but 
we cannot risk these agitators and fanatics who 
have brought all this trouble upon the land.” 
Sir, if dissolution comes, it will come for reason; 
| it will come for right; and if dissolution takes 
place, who would use force or talk about force in 
| this country? Who is the man hardy enough to 
inaugurate force? Who is the man hardy enough 
to undertake to execute Federal laws in South 
| Carolina and other States after they have become 
‘| separate and independent Governments? Who 
| is the man, I would inquire again, that would 
undertake to collect revenue in South Carolina, 
‘| hold courts there, and execute laws there, when 
|| she is not a member of this Confederacy ? 
|| Twill say, that that is bringing about civil war; 


| that it is inaugurating a policy that will drench 
|| this country in blood. The man that will do it 
|| will be looked upon as the worst murderer that 
ever disgraced humanity. Civil war in thiscoun- 
try! Conquer States, and hold them as provinces! 
|| Where ig the authority to do it?) Thank God, it 
is not in the Constitution. No such power is 
conferied upon this Government. It cannot be 
| exercised, and I feel proud of it. I ama man of 
| peace. I dislike war. I would never make itor 
|| encourage it, except in defense of right, in defense 
|| of honor, in defense of truth and justice. I would 
|| go into battle and fight for the right; but [ will 
|| never force war upon a people, or inaugurate tt, 
| unless it is authorized, and unless it is my duty 
| to do so in defense of right; but certainly I would 
/not make war to conquer a people contending 
| simply fora right that has been refused, fora night 
| that they cannot have in the Union, and for 4 
right that they can have out of the Union, even 
if tyrants, or rulers that would be tyrants, should 
saeaiaiee to coerce them. The man that would 
do it, the man that would inaugurate it, would 
| drench this country in blood. My heart would 
| pain me, and I could not rest at all, if I could be- 
| lieve such acalamity should happen. — Ifitshou! 
come unfortunately upon this country, maul: 
rated by a tyrant, who would like to conquer aud 
'| hold American citizens as vassals, then | will say 
| to that coward who would do it, ** You will walk 
over your humble servant’s body first.’”?_ 1 sha! 
|| never coéperate with any portion of this county, 
'| North or South, that would strike down a peo} 
‘| contending for their rights. “9 
Now, sir, what chance have they to get rign's 
in the Union? Even if a dissolution takes place, 
if that calamity shall fall upon us, I look forwar! 
| to the day when a reorganization can be made. | 
look upon a dissolution now asa fixed fact; I look 
‘| upon it as inevitaLle; but shall we not all look tor- 
ward with hope, with anxious and patriouc hop®, 
to the day whena reorganization shall take place. 
when all these States can come together 1" ~ 
|| great and happy Union, that shall secure ro" 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 














|| If we would bring about that reorganization : 
| we would rebuild the fabric that has been strich™ 


ustice, andequality, to every portion of the Union: 
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